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AAUP BULLETIN, XLV:4, December 1959. 


464. Rovit, Earl H. “The Lost Criticism,” pp. 543-549. Americans are 
justly proud of a two hundred-year tradition of vigorous social criticism, 
but with the beginning of World War II this tradition all but disappears. 
“The generally unpersonable angry man whose ultimate judgments of 
beauty, truth, and goodness were founded on a cold impassioned analysis 
of root motives a basic causes” is gone. Even Reisman, Whyte, Packard, 
et al., defend rather than attack our contemporary ways. Reasons for 
the disappearance of the critic are the disillusion of the intellectuals with 
Marxism, coupled with anti-intellectual reaction, effecting the notion that 
criticism was useless and dangerous; good times; lethargy, resulting from 
opposition to criticism; the critics’ forced doubt of their motives and 
sees for success. But the most crucial deterrent to criticism is the 
intellectuals’ own inability or refusal to discard the idea of “‘total” think- 
ing—‘‘a thinking in which every element of the total environment was 
measured in terms of itself and its functional relationship to everything 


else.” 
— Melvin F. Orth 


ACCENT, XIX:2, Spring 1959. 


465. Bewley, Marius. ‘Hart Crane’s Last Poem,” pp. 75-85. “The 
Broken Tower” (March 25, 1932), Hart Crane’s last poem, is “one of 
the most logically organized and coherent among Crane’s more difficult 
ges and the statement it makes is more central to Crane’s life and 
is view of poetry than that of any other title in The Collected Poems.” 
Growing out of Crane’s anguished knowledge of his own limitations 
which he had learned by writing The Bridge, “The Broken Tower” ex- 
presses Crane’s final recognition “that absolute vision can be approached 
only through the limiting and distorting perspectives of mortal vision.” 


466. Weatherhead, A. Kingsley. “Structure and Texture in Henry 
Green’s Latest Novels,” pp. 111-122. Henry Green’s latest novels— 
Concluding, Nothing, ok Doting—teveal a close relationship of form 
and content. It is useful to view this ewan through the political 
science metaphor which John Crowe Ransom employs to explain the dif- 
ference between prose discourse and poetry. According to Ransom, prose 
discourse is like a totalitarian state in that both maintain absolute control 
over their particulars (or citizens); poetry, on the other hand, like a 
democracy must allow its particulars certain freedoms. The degree of 
freedom which structure allows textual details illuminates the major 
conflicts in Nothing and Doting. 


, XIX:3, Summer 1959. 
467. Hafley, James. “ ‘The Monster’ and the Art of Stephen Crane,” 
Pp. 159-165. ‘“The Monster,” like Crane’s more famous works, is ‘‘con- 
cerned with an examination of American values conducted largely in 
terms of a paradoxical handling of the appearance-reality motif.” Henry 


98 


Johnson, the “monster,” through an act of self-sacrifice becomes godlike, 
while the townsfolk become the real monsters. Crane’s sense of the con- 
flict between American civilization and traditional values, between the 
individual and social convention is dramatized by means of face-saving 
and light-darkness images. 


, XIX:4, Autumn 1959. 


468. Baker, Joseph E. “Ivory Tower as Laboratory: Pater and Proust,” 
pp. 204-216. The specious analogy between literary criticism and art 
criticism has produced 2 disparate theories of the novel: Henry James's, 
that the novel must represent actual life in the world as it is; André 
Malraux’s, that the novel is not concerned with reality, but with the 
creation of “forms” and a fanciful world of the artist’s imagination. 
Walter Pater and Marcel Proust occupy a middle, third position: the 
novelist should not transcribe external reality nor reject his knowledge 
of the world, but should present a truth based on his inner vision of the 
world of fact; he should enter his Ivory Tower, not to escape reality, but 
to seek deeper, fresher reality through experimenting, like a laboratory 
scientist, with the expression of his subjective impressions. 


AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, X:1, September 1959. 


469. Moss, Sidney P. ‘Robinson "suey A Defense,” pp. 9-14. The 
major reason for the decline in Jeffers’s fame lies in his attitude toward 
humanity, which he regards as an abomination on the face of the earth. 
To Jeffers man has introduced “ugliness where there was beauty and 
evil where there was goodness.” 


470. Woodbridge, Hensley C. ‘A Bibliographical Note on Jeffers,” pp. 
15-18. The bibliographical note attempts to provide important bibliog- 
raphies on Jeffers, a chronological list of his works, articles on him not 
listed in Articles on American Literature, chapters or parts of books on 
effers, theses not listed in Robinson Jeffers at Occidental College, and 

ks on Jeffers not listed there. The “purpose has been chiefly to 
supplement existing studies.” 


, X:2, October 1959. 


471. Dickie, Francis. “From Forest Fire to France,’ pp. 23-24. This 
reports an interview with Sherwood Anderson and his wife, apparently 
in the 1920’s, in Paris. 


472. White, William. “Birth of a Poem: A Shropshire Lad XLIV,” pp. 
25-26. A news story from the London Standard of Aug. 10, 1895, ie 
ome prompted the writing by A. E. Housman of A Shropshire Lad 


— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


— Henry B. Rule 7 
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ARIZONA QUARTERLY, XV:3, Autumn 1959. 


473. Miller, James E. ‘The Complex Figure in Melville’s Carpet,” pp. 
198-210. Melville's works, than “hifting from ‘celebration 

simism or from faith to cynicism,” present a thematically unified de- 
velopment. Rather than extreme fluctuations, Melville constantly as- 
serted “the necessity of man to compromise . . . with his ideals in order 
to come to terms with the world’s evil and his own.”’ Furthermore, all 
of the dominant characters in Melville work under the assumption that 
“things are not as they are.” Each character is aware of the danger of 
assuming innocence and the “necessity of connecting with the main human 
sympathies in an acceptance of the human burden of guilt.” 


, XV:4, Winter 1959. 


474, Glicksberg, Charles I. ‘The Numinous in Fiction,” pp. 305-313. 
The dimension in art which connects the other world beyond the vision of 
ordinary man with this world of reality and gives a ‘glimpse of something 
deeply interfused . . . meanings that are inexhaustible, truth that is 

ond the reach of utterance’—this is the “numinous element in the 
novel.” This “‘numinous perception” occurs on the part of a character 
at the moment of “existential crisis.” It is best seen in nineteenth-century 
novelists such as Dostoyevsky, Melville, Hawthorne and Tolstoy. When 
this “numinous vision in all its intractable contradictions of ecstasy and 
terror, . . . the inner and outer, spirit and flesh, the diabolical and the 
divine” is restored, then the novel will regain the prominence it possessed 
in the nineteenth century. 


475. Coblentz, Stanton A. ‘Why Poets Should be Licensed,” pp. 337- 
340. As soon as a person becomes a poet, “he is a marked person” in 
his community. He loses his status as a citizen, and his avowal of prac- 
ticing the art of poetry is the equivalent of ‘‘a confession of irresponsi- 
bility”; therefore, the poet should receive some type of “public licensing 
to give him official recognition.” 


476. Baker, James R. ‘‘Joyce’s Chamber Music: The Exile of the Heart,” 
pp. 349-356. An analysis of Joyce’s Chamber Music will reveal one of 
the dominant themes he used the rest of his life. These establish 
the ideal balance between “the slavish submission of Bloom and Ear- 
wicker, on the one side, and the sterile objectivity of Dedalus on the 
other,” that Joyce strove for. 

— James L. Roberts 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN ENGLISH, IV:1, Spring 1960. 


477. Jaffé, David. “The Captain Who Sat for the Portrait of Ahab,” 
pp. 1-22. Ahab was probably modeled on Charles Wilkes, whose six- 
volume Narrative of the U.S. Exploring Expedition . . . 1838-1842 
(1845) Melville used as a source for other characters as well as for 
narrative episodes in Moby-Dick and other works. Among the basic 
traits shared by Wilkes and Ahab are a strong will, egotism, fierce in- 
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dependence and pride, defiance of authority, monomania, harshness, lack 
of humor, energy, intellect, humanitarianism, and conscientiousness. 


478. Walde, E. H. S., and T. S. Dorsch. “A. E. Housman and Mat- 
thew Arnold,” pp. 22-39. The parallel passages of Arnold and Housman 
put forward in this article, added to those listed by G. B. A. Fletcher in 
an appendix to Grant Richards’s Housman: 1897-1936, illustrate Hous- 
man’s method of distilling the essence of another poet’s words in such a 
way as to deprive the term “reminiscence” of its derogatory meaning. 
Housman’s acquaintances testify that he was very familiar with Arnold’s 
works and admired them greatly, although he never acknowledged any 
specific indebtedness. 


479. Lynskey, Winifred. ‘The Drama of the Elect and Reprobate in 
Scott’s Heart of Midlothian,” pp. 39-48. Events in the last ten chap- 
ters of The Heart of Midlothian seem extraneous to the real story, which 
ends logically when Jeanie obtains the royal pardon in London. These 
events are a realistic working out of Calvinistic doctrine concerning the 
elect and the reprobate, although historical events shortly before the 
writing of the novel prompted Scott to soften rigid Calvinistic doctrine. 


480. Collins, Harold R. ‘Roy Campbell: The Talking Bronco,” pp. 
49-63. In an age ruled by the industrial spirit, the modern man of let- 
ters most conspicuously embodying the opposite spirit, the warrior spirit, 
is the South African poet Roy Campbell. A man of vigorous physical 
action, he holds that there is a moral value in taking risks and overcoming 
difficulties. He conceives of his poetry as a matter of overcoming diffi- 


culties and running the risk of artistic failure. 
— George O. Marshall, Jr. 


CANADIAN LITERATURE, No. 1, Summer 1959. 


481. Smith, A. J. M. “Duncan Campbell Scott: A Reconsideration,” pp. 
13-25. Duncan Campbell Scott’s first poems, The Magic House and 
Other Poems, appeared in the same year as new volumes by Bliss Carman 
and Archibald Lampman (1893). Like the others in showing the influ- 
ence of the English Romantics and pre-Raphaelites, Scott also used vivid 
and intense nature imagery, especially dusk, evening, and night, and 
the times of change—sunset, dawn, or spring. His love poems are 
remarkable, too, in that they reveal an emotional ambivalence: love is 
seen as both an act of adoration and of desecration. Scott is like Lamp- 
man in an impressionistic treatment of nature, to which he adds a keen- 
ness of observation and clarity of thought that are the real mark of his 
originality. Moreover, his union of picture and idea entitles his nature 
poetry to rank with that of Edward Thomas or Robert Frost. 


482. Watt, F. W. “Western Myth: The World of Ralph Connor,” pp. 
26-36. “Ralph Connor’ (Rev. Charles W. Gordon) made his most sig- 
nificant contribution to the Canadian novel in Black Rock (1898), The 
Sky Pilot (1899), and The Man from Glengarry (1901). These novels 
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of frontier life pictured the violence, immorality, and sardonic humor that 
Canadian Victorianism chose to ignore. Yet the West he pictured was a 
mythical land of re-birth, and heroic Christian struggle. 


Also, he too often provided the romantic nonsense his readers demanded. 
But Connor felt that he was writing “a chapter in the moral history of 
his country.” 


483. McPherson, Hugo. ‘The Garden and the Cage: The Achievement 
of Gabrielle Roy,” pp. 46-57. Gabrielle Roy is one of the few novelists 
who have looked with great clarity at the plight of ordinary people in 
our cities. In contradistinction to Dreiser and Zola, the chief influences 
on her work, she has made a “quiet affirmation,” based on a deep 
love of mankind, in the midst of modern Canadian commercialism. Her 
controlling images are the Garden, representing the past, childhood, in- 
nocence, and life on the frontier or in the provincial town; and the Cage, 
representing the present, adulthood, and painful, dislocated life in the 
city. Like Cather in extolling the values of the frontier and the past, 
she differs in that she knows there is no escape from the Cage of the 
present. Yet, as in The Cashier (1955), the Cage or city which man 
must learn to live in can be turned into a “blessed garden” through the 
power of meekness and love. 


484. Mandel, E. W. ‘Toward a Theory of Cultural Revolution: The 
Criticism of Northrop Frye,” pp. 58-67. The underlying principle in 
Frye’s criticism is the relation of criticism to culture. Frye is like Ar- 
nold in insisting upon an autonomy for criticism that does not involve 
an isolation from literature. Contrary to those who hold that Frye derives 
his criticism from anthropology and psychoanalysis, its actual source is the 
work of Blake, which conveys the idea of an archetypal criticism, an 
imaginative iconography. This kind of criticism can give rise to a cul- 
tural revolution because it will improve the comprehension of the arts 
and as a result refine society, i.e., a cultural revolution results not from 
the production of art but from an intensifying of response to it. Practically, 
Frye’s cultivation of such a response has contributed to a growing pro- 
fessionalism in Canadian literature. 


485. Tougas, Gerard. “Bilan D’Une Litterature Naissante,” pp. 37-45. 
Writers in 19th-century French Canada remained faithful to French 
Romanticism. The first great poet, Emile Nelligan, was essentially Ro- 
mantic even at the end of the century. In the 20th century Saint-Denys 
Garneau has surpassed Nelligan, and a pléiade of young poets (Pilon, 
Ouelette, Boisvert, and others) has achieved the greatest revelation of the 
national consciousness. Although Hemon provided realistic lessons in 
the novel, Ringuet initiated the authentic French-Canadian novel with 
Trente arpents (1938). Gabrielle Roy’s novels have acted to soften the 

h image conveyed by the realists. Thériault’s Aaron (1954) and 
Anne Hébert’s Les Chambres de Bois prove that a dynamic literary tra- 


dition is developing. 
— John Patton 


. 
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CLASSICAL JOURNAL, LV:3, December 1959. 


486. McGinnis, Paul. ‘‘Ben Jonson on Savile’s Tacitus,” pp. 120-121. 
Jonson’s epigram to Sir Henry Savile displays ‘‘a sense of appropriate- 
ness” typical of Jonson where the classics are concerned. He turned to 
classical sources to “find a philosophy of history which accorded with 
his own.” Besides Cicero (noted by Jonson’s editors), sources include 
Sallust and Pliny. 


487. Marshall, William H. ‘Plato’s Myth of Aristophanes and Shelley's 
Panthea,” pp. 121-123. The androgynous Panthea in Prometheus Un- 
bound personifies “the theme of the psyche-epipsyche, crucial in much 
of Shelley’s work (here she typifies the past union of Prometheus and 
Asia rather than the ideal to which they aspire). She was probably derived 
from the myth of Aristophanes in Plato’s Symposium, which Shelley had 
recently translated. 


488. Baker, Donald C. ‘Ovid and Faustus: The Noctis Equi,” pp. 126- 
128. Marlowe's adaptation of Ovid’s line (Amores 1.13.40, Aurora's 
pleading for a longer night of love) in Faustus’s speech “O lente, lente 
currite, noctis equi’ provides a study in purposeful use of classical al- 
lusion. It is “the most meaningful single line in the play.” Faustus’s 
life has been as a night, “devoid of the grace of God.” “And the cry 
of the lover in Faustus’ mouth is most ironically appropriate, for Faustus 


is the hardened sensualist, in love with his life of power and sensuality.” 
— John O. Waller 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XXI:3, December 1959. 


489. Beck, Warren. ‘Abstract and Chronicle,” pp. 117-126. A recent 
reviewer of Faulkner’s A Fable has said, “The novelist’s subject is men, 
not Man .... It is not to hit us over the head with a stuffed stocking- 
full of blowzy metaphysical abstractions.” But can a fictionist not manage 
abstractions more moderately than by hitting over the head—abstractions 
about a victory, a magic mountain, a south wind? Fiction must treat 
man in terms of men; but controlled imagination, illusion and value 
implication, thematic significance, etc., support the presence of abstrac- 
tion in fiction. One must insist on a “vibrant implicative illusion.” 


490. Moynihan, William T. ‘The Martyrdom of Robert Jordan,” pp. 
127-132. Unjust criticisms of For Whom the Bell Tolls do not see 
Robert Jordan properly in relation to the breadth of Hemingway's theme: 
man’s mystical oneness. Jordan is a probable character because of his 
victory over a series of temptations, his rationale for his martyrdom (“I 
have fought for what I believe in”), and his limitations. The persistent 
theme is reinforced by symmetry in a number of events: e.g., atrocities 
happen to both sides in the conflict. 


491. Becker, George J. “Upton Sinclair: Quixote in a Flivver,” pp. 
133-140.. Over fifty years ago Sinclair began his first mighty bout with 


| 
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the windmills in The Jungle. Today he is still as witty and outraged as 
then. From his first to his last proletarian novel he has preached with 
emotional fervor the Socialist doctrine, showing corruption in school, 
church, and press. His oversimplification has documented the specific 
ailments and conspiracies against privilege and profits. The Lanny Budd 
series extended boundaries across the seas, deified Roosevelt, and warned 
of the extremes of the Soviet system. Sinclair has led Americans to con- 
sider economic process at least, and many people abroad he has led a 
step further. 


492. Hassan, Ihab H. “The Victim: Images of Evil in Recent American 
Fiction,” pp. 140-146. Peculiarly conscious of evil because of — 
Right and Left, the contemporary American novelist sees the unredeeme 
absurdity of life (Paul Bowles), the loneliness (Mailer), the inability to 
accept manhood (Capote and Salinger), the absence of love (James 
Purdy), the aggressiveness of self-destruction (Tennessee Williams), the 
lack of reciprocity (Carson McCullers), the loveless negation (Flannery 
O'Connor), and violence with laughter, the ludicrous and the terrifying, 
which finally suggest the hero-victim, the Christ-figure capitan 
who finds form in the unreason of human existence. 


493. Carpenter, Frederic I. “Wright Morris and the Territory Ahead,” 
pp. 147-156. In 1945 Morris began to explore technique. Through the 
years since, he has developed techniques in his attempt to reconcile the 
past with the present. The American myth of new discovery—and flight 
to find self-realization—he used repeatedly. But in his critical book, 
The Territory Ahead, Mortis urges American writers to break with the 
ast. Like all idealists, he has sought a synthesis, hence the dichotomy 
le Morris the novelist and Morris the critic. 


494. Moseley, Edwin M. “The Age of Innocence: Edith Wharton's 
Weak Faust,” pp. 156-160. Newland thirsts for knowledge and pe a 
that he will initiate May, but she manages under her appearance of inno- 
cense to reduce him to an emasculated Faust, tightening the hold of society 
on him and eventually tearing the modern Helen of Troy (Ellen Olenska) 
from him in order to preserve society. Wharton suggests many plays on 
the names of her characters: May—Diana, May—Margaret, Ellen— 
Ellen—Elaine, Newland Archer—Christopher Newman, Isobel 
rcher. 


495. Burress, Lee A., Jr. “James Jones on Folklore and Ballad,” pp. 161- 
165. In From Here to Eternity, Jones has a group of soldiers work out 
a ballad (“The Re-enlistment Blues”) by a process of composition that 
coincides rather well with Guerard’s theory that common folk feelings, 
expressions, opinions, etc., must be developed by an individual ballad 
writer. Kittredge’s theory envisages, on the other hand, “a unanimous 
throng composing poetry with one voice.” Jones himself, in replying to 
a query, has denied both a knowledge of the theories and the actual obser- 


| 
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vation of an occurrence of ballad composition, accounting for his method 
instead by his thematic interests. (Jones's letter is reprinted.) 


496. Connolly, Thomas E. ‘Faulkner's A Fable in the Classroom,” pp. 
165-171. An outline of the characters shows Faulkner’s use of time in 
the novel to reveal character and also his total structure. (The outline of 
characters is included.) 


497. Flinn, H. G., and Howard C. Key. “Henry James and Gestation,” 
pp. 173-175. Did the meticulous James intend ambiguity or an insinua- 
tion, or did he inadvertently slip into inconsistency when he had Madame 
Merle speak of Isabel Archer’s loss of a child born two and a half years 
earlier? James said a few pages later that Isabel had been married only 
three years, thereby making her pregnancy date three months before her 
matriage. 


, XXI:4, January 1960. 

498. Lane, Lauriat, Jr. “On the Organic Structure of Walden,” pp. 195- 
202. Lorch and Matthiessen have established the relevancy to Walden of 
Coleridge’s pronouncements on organic form. The organic structure of 
Walden is “a patterned movement that is formal, narrative, expository, 
rhetorical, and above all, mythic.... And as Walden, rhetorically height- 
ened and imaginatively ordered and intensified, becomes literature, nar- 
rative in turn becomes ritual, and knowledge revelation; and the sum of 
these becomes myth, the ultimate literary experience, still contained with- 
in the arch of absolute form.” 


499. Schwartz, Elias. ‘The Possibility of Christian Tragedy,” pp. 208- 
213. The problem is: Can a Christian tragedy arouse and purge pity and 
fear? ‘“‘Not so,” says E. I. Watkin, but it can; for Christians, remaining 
human beings even though Christian, can respond to natural, as well as 
eternal, values. Christians can share Oedipus’s view of the evil around 
him; they can in part pity Marlowe’s Faustus; but it is in Hamlet that we 
see Christian tragedy best. Hamlet solved the problem of avenging his 
father’s murder without necessarily damning his own soul. The Chris- 
tian martyr should be an excellent tragic hero, as is well seen in Dryer’s 


The Passion of Joan of Arc. 
— Maynard Fox 


COLORADO QUARTERLY, VIII:2, Autumn, 1959. 


500. Brandt, Thomas O. “Language Adjustment,” PP. 151-158. The 
individual often refuses to use the personal means of address hoping that 
he will not appear superior. The average man will also “trade essence 
and quality for frequency and intensity and use absolute superlatives 
abundantly whether they are adjectives or comparisons of adjectives.” This 
usage indicates that the average man prefers to appeal to sensation rather 
than to judgment. 


— 
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501. Derleth, August. ‘‘Masters and the Revolt from the Village,” pp. 
164-167. Edgar Lee Masters, in an interview at the age of seventy-one, 
maintained that in spite of what the critics argued he and other writers 
of his age were not in revolt from the small village. The success of his 

derived from the need of the people to escape from “moonlight and 
silly love stories.” 


502. Sutherland, Donald. ‘Ezra Pound or Sophocles,” pp. 182-191. The 
most salient feature in Ezra Pound’s work is its learning even though it is 
faulty and of no consequence. In Pound’s version of The Women o 
Trachis, “the verbal element is very eventful but the drama is inert an 
perfunctory.” Pound attempts to place emphasis on “key phrases” in the 
lay, but Ps. . . . do not exist for the sake of key phrases, but use 
arge and sharp language of the kind to ae up the turns and issues 
of the action.” It is, therefore, impossible to view Pound either as a 


Greek scholar or as a humanist. 
— James L. Roberts 


CRITICAL QUARTERLY, 1:3, Autumn 1959. 


503. Leech, Clifford. ‘“Marlowe’s Edward II: Power and Suffering,” Pp: 
181-196. Power and suffering are the subject of Edward II, but during 
the actual process of composition what concerned [Marlowe] more di- 
rectly was part of the spectacle of human life.” Production and criticism 
of the play should, therefore, stress the human situation instead of the 
ideas in the play. An examination of Tamburlaine shows that the “‘simple 
demonstration of a unitary idea” did not concern Marlowe. Interpreta- 
tions which insist on reading Elizabethan plays as demonstrations of cer- 
tain ideas do violence to the presence of often-contradictory ideas which 
“illustrate the multiplicity of statement that is typical of the drama of the 
time.” 


504. Gifford, Henry. ‘Anna, Lawrence and ‘The Law,’ ” pp- 203-206. 
D. H. Lawrence’s insistence upon the prior right of the “instinct for life” 
over any “theory of right and baer made him view Tolstoy’s treat- 
ment of Anna Karenina as a betrayal. The moralist in Tolstoy directed 
“the strategy of the novel against Anna.” She is judged by Tolstoy “in 
the cherished name of the family’; for Lawrence, Anna’s tragedy is that 
she is ‘ ‘unfaithful to the greater unwritten morality.’”’ She violates the 
Law of the creature “ ‘that attains to its own fulness of being.’ ” 


505. Draper. R. P. “Authority and the Individual: A Study of D. H. 
Lawrence's Kangaroo,” pp. 208-215. The novel is based on tentative, in- 
tuitional responses to the conflict between individualism and authority— 
a conflict reflected in the changeable reactions of the principal character. 
“His feelings of alternate attraction and repulsion give to the novel a 
special form of its own.” Australia represents freedom to the Englishman 
who in his own country has met with the opposition of authority. “Yet 
those Lawrentian alter egos who move to Australia from England do not 
fit in with this democratic mode.” The hero of the novel ultimately turns 
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away from the politics of Australian freedom to seek “communion with 
the strange dark god who is said to be the source and root of individual- 
ity.” The problem of the individual and authority is not solved, but the 
force of life, represented by spring in the end of the novel, asserts its 
power “‘to rid itself of the corruption to which false authority leads.” 


506. Dyson, A. E. ‘Ted Hughes,” pp. 219-226. The immediate influ- 
ences on the style of Ted Hughes are Hopkins and Dylan Thomas; “the 
deeper influences are Donne, Webster and the seventeenth-century writers 
generally.” Hughes’s values are close to those of this latter group. His 
major theme is absolute power. Violence “is the occasion not for reflec- 
tion, but for being; it is a guarantee of energy, of life, and most so, para- 
doxically, when it knows itself in moments of captivity, pain or death.” 
Moral exploration or evaluation are not Hughes’s concern; instead his 
poetry extends ‘awareness, creating new areas which the reader can as- 
similate into his own total morality later, as he will.” 


507. Hunter, G. K. “Shakespeare’s Politics and the Rejection of Fal- 
staff,” pp. 229-236. A survey of critical approaches to Shakespeare’s 
history plays shows the problem of the Rejection of Falstaff to be central 
to interpretations of the plays. Critics fall into two general schools— 
those ‘“‘who seek for Shakespeare’s personal attitudes and those who seek 
for a formal skeleton of typical ideas’—and both agree in rejecting the 
individual play as self-sufficient. Actually the play should be viewed 
within its own limits. Outside arguments “may seem to make Hal good 
or Falstaff bad (or vice versa)”; the play itself makes no such discrimin- 
ations. “Both sides are equally amoral.” Both Hal and Falstaff manipu- 
late the time for their own advantages. The play contains both ‘‘Shake- 
speare’s concern for the private values of the individual’ and his “con- 
cern for good government.” The concept of the scapegoat-king may ex- 
plain “the old capacity to hold contrary attitudes” and provide the “un- 
dogmatic subtlety of approach [necessary] to hold together in a sympa- 
thetic unity the multifarious perceptions of the English History Plays.’ 


508. Everett, Barbara. “Ben Jonson’s ‘A Vision of Beauty,’ ”’ Pr. 238- 
244. Jonson's short ag satisfies by mastery and discipline and ‘‘a fine 
vitality found throughout most of Jonson’s work.” Platonic idealism finds 
unity in the poem with a colloquial tone and with commonplace objects. 
This scheme of creation is reflected in all of Jonson’s work: “the passion 
for the formal and the harmonious which makes his lyrics exquisite gives 
the plays their strength and impact; for paradoxically, in them the random 
and ugly are shown to be so by the exactitude, beauty of design and clar- 
ity of the plot that moves them, and the art that invents them.” 


509. William, Raymond. “Our Debt to Dr. Leavis,” pp. 245-247. F. R. 
Leavis is the most interesting and vital critic of our generation; he is the 
rare critic who “communicates a whole experience, a distinctive way of 
thinking and feeling, to the life of his generation.” 
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510. Kaufmann, R. J. “F. R. Leavis: The Morality of Mind,” pp. 247- 
252. Leavis is distinguished as a critical thinker whose use of literature is 
moral but not moralistic. He is not an abstract moralist, however. As a 
practical critic, “he does three closely related things: he affirms the use 
of intelligence; he indicates important ways to use it; and he shows 
those who have it just how intelligence in process works.” 


511. Jones, Alun. “F. R. Leavis and After,” pp. 253-257. The critical 
writing of Leavis, with that of Eliot, provides the ‘‘most valuable body of 
criticism to be produced in [England} since Arnold.” The methods and 
implications of the criticism formulated by Leavis have become less satis- 
factory in the hands of his followers. Exegetical criticism, for example, 
“has hardened into mechanical techniques.’ The confusion of literature 
with life, a critical heritage of the thirties, is not made by Leavis, who is 
able to maintain a clear view of the interdependence of society and liter- 
ature in the creation and continuity of values. 

— Donna Gerstenberger 


DIETSCHE WARANDE EN BELFORT, No. 6, July 1959. 


512. Engelborghs, Maurits. “Amerikaanse Letteren: Scott Fitzgerald,” 
pp. 374-380. American literature suffered a great loss in the untimely 
death of F. Scott Fitzgerald, just as his talent had ripened. ae 
artistically, in his novels, which were in great part autobiographical. In 
The Great Gatsby he had matured sufficiently to make real tragedy pos- 
sible. (In Flemish) 


, No. 7, August-September 1959. 


513. Daisne, Johan. “‘Actualiteit Van de Romaneske Roman,” pp. 387- 
394. Now that the question of the future of the novel is again pean 
one need only look at its history to assure himself of its bright future. 
Pessimism about the future of the novel is as old as the novel itself, but 
despite predictions of impending extinction, the novel has progressed and 
will progress as a “‘living” literary form. (In Flemish) 


, No. 8, October 1959. 


514. Engelborghs, Marits. “Engelse Letteren: The Complaisant Lover: 
Een vagy 3 van Graham Greene,” pp. 497-501. The Complaisant Lover 
resents Greene in a new genre: it is a comedy where poignant tragedy 
reaks through in the end. Though it lacks the spirituality of some of 
Greene’s other plays, it is intelligent, entertaining, understanding, well 
built, and convincing. (In Flemish) 


, No. 10, December 1959. 


515. Engelborghs, Maurits. “Amerikaanse Letteren: Over de Literaire 
Critiek in Amerika,” pp. 625-630. American literary criticism, like Amer- 
ican literature, had first to overcome a serious dependence on England. 
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Just as the literature finally became really American, so has the criticism, 
Europe, especially her universities, can no longer pass over American 


literary criticism as being of little value. (In Flemish) 
— Charles D. Tate, Jr. 


ENGLISH RECORD, X:1, Fall 1959. 


516. Harlan, Earl. ‘Somewhat by Love Possessed,” pp. 35-40. James 
Gould Cozzens uses a formula which since 1931 has been changed only 
by the addition of a stylistic eccentricity. Each item in the formula has 
advantages and disadvantages; the locale is life-like but easily forgotten; 
beginning in w/timam rem forces unity of structure but also forces dis- 
tortion of character. The latest addition to the formula—the parenthesis 
between adjective and noun, the emphasis on sexual prowess or lack of it 
—are attempts to impose memorability on truth. Cozzens remains a novel- 
ist “who would be luckier and maybe better only if he were somewhat 
more by love possessed.” 


, Winter 1959. 


517. DeLancey, Robert W. ‘Man and Mankind in the Novels of Vance 
- Bourjaily,” pp. 2-6. In both The End of My Life and The Hound of 
Earth, Bourjaily has Christ-figures as heroes, men who are victims of hu- 
manity and who die because they are forced to accept responsibility for 
the crimes of mankind. 

— John H. Smith 


EVERGREEN REVIEW, III:10, November-December 1959. 


518. Ginsberg, Allen. “Notes Written on Finally Recording Howl,” pp. 
132-134. Exploring the possibilities of Whitman’s poetry, Howl expeti- 
ments with “the formal organization of the long line.” Each section is 
conceived on a fixed base pattern (the word ‘“‘who” is the first section), 
which gives measure to its free-moving phrases and associative images. 


In Howl and later poems, the ideal for each line “is a single breath unit.” 
— Donna Gerstenberger 


FOLIO, April-June 1959. 

519. Moore, Richard. “A Courtly Entertainment: Love’s Labour's Lost 
and its Audiences,” pp. 3-6. L.L.L. is not “an apprentice piece,” but “our 
earliest poetic comedy and one of our best.” “It is a special piece written 
for a particular audience.” The Earl of Southampton commissioned it as 
a Christmas entertainment for his guests. “Shakespeare felt himself re- 
leased from the demands of the public playhouse. . . . ” He wrote for 
courtiers and the play is “directed at their own experience.” The elegant 


conceits and figures, the “sharp caricature and contemporary allusion,” 
expertly managed throughout, show “the play is the work of one who was 
even then a master of his craft.” 
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520. Connely, Willard. “Mr. Justice Fielding,” pp. 7-11. Six years of 
“too devoted labor on the Bench” appreciably hastened Fielding’s death. 
At the court-house, where he lived, he was on call throughout the night. 
He waged unremitting warfare on gin, gaming, and prostitution as 
“ ‘chronical’ evils” which “might issue in a ‘savage outbreak’ imperilling 
all.” His pamphlet, The Late Increase of Robbers, led to the Gin Act of 
1751, restricting the sale of gin. By January, 1754, in London, Fielding’s 
elite company of “thief takers,” plain-clothes patrolmen, “had made the 
streets safe by night.” Throughout this time his small pay as Justice 
allowed him no surcease from writing and he died at forty-seven, worn 
out from his labors. 

— John J. McAleer 


FOUR QUARTERS, IX:1, November 1959. 


521. Simons, John W. “The Catholic and the Novel,” pp. 15-20. As 
the “great American novel” was the fashionable ideal of insecure and 
self-conscious American letters, so the “Catholic novel” represents a sim- 
ilar kind of naiveté. But the novelist does not exist in vacuo; consequent- 
ly, the problems of the Catholic who is a novelist are worth considering. 
He suffers because of the insecurity of his patronage and from the pove 
of his surroundings. He faces, also, the almost insoluble difficulty of 
finding artistic strategies by which to “evoke sin without being sin’s ac- 
complice.” Finally, he faces an interesting paradox—orthodoxy of belief 
does not guarantee that of sensibility, nor does orthodoxy of intention 
guarantee that of texture. 

— Lionel D. Wyld 


GEMINI, II:6, Spring 1959. 


522. Bradbury, Malcolm. “ ‘Horizon’ and the English Nineteen-Forties,” 
Pp 20-24. Horizon, which spanned the forties with Cyril Connolly as 

itor, ended in November 1949 with an editorial noting the general 
fatigue of mind and the apathy to creeds and governments which made 
an intellectual climate for the magazine impossible. Connolly, whose 
choice determined the contents of Horizon, had modeled his “taste” and 
his cultivation of a good ear for stylistic effects upon the taste of Desmond 
MacCarthy. Horizon, dependent on London literary taste, was directed 
at a middle-brow audience without critically exacting standards; and its 
disregard of developments in English and American criticism left it with 
little enduring material. Like Eliot, Connolly saw culture at the end of 
the forties as carried on by a few people, in a struggle of man betrayed 
by science, bereft of religion, and deserted by humanism. 


, 11:7, Summer 1959. 


523. Sinclair, Andrew. ‘Prohibition, Prosperity and American Litera- 
ture,” pp. 33-35. The boom and slump of the twenties, paralleled by 
American attempts at moral legislation and disgust at its results, affected 
the literary market and literature itself. During the bull-market a litera- 
ture of surface enjoyment and the ethics of success or, conversely, one 
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debunking authors or rebelling in the Mencken vein was popular. After 
the Depression, the bear-market in literature preferred the “‘self-torturing” 
Southern school or the sociological novels of Dos Passos and Steinbeck. 
The contrast is manifested in Fitzgerald's This Side of Paradise (1920), 
in which sex and fun are gay and life is wonderful on top, and Faulkner’s 
Sanctuary (1931), in which sex is nasty and sadistic and life corrupt on 
top. Dos Passos’s U.S.A. shows a society sickened by prosperity, wanting 
to go on but not knowing where. American literature passed from the 
worship of the wonderful rich to the introspection of the slump. 


524. Hobsbaum, Phillip. “The Great American Novel,” pp. 29-42. The 
outstanding English social-personal novel since the death of Lawrence 
is Cary’s To be a Pilgrim; the American Farrell’s Studs Lonigan. Farrell's 
work falls into three groups dealing with Studs, with Danny O'Neill (a 
self-portrait), and with Bernard Clayre-Bernard Carr (also the author 
at various levels). The Studs Lonigan novels, Young Lonigan, The Early 
Manhood of Studs Lonigan, and Judgment Day, possess artistic unity ex- 
Se Bi the themes of revolt against an established order, the attempt to 
ind a place in the world, the background of social change from World 
_ War I to the Depression, the quest for lost innocence, and the regret for 

time passing. Farrell’s blend of personal and social insight, mastery of 

ask idioms, and keen observation make him superior to other writers 


in a similar vein. 


525. Porter, Peter. ‘The Social Criticism of Culture,” a review of Cul- 
ture and Society 1780-1950 by Raymond Williams, pp. 53-54. The great 
limiting fault of 19th-century British social and political thought was 
fear of the working classes. Mill, Carlyle, Dickens, Eliot knew no work- 
ing men except a few grotesques. The working man was familiar only 
as a bogy, a sign of the degradation of high culture. Conservatives from 
Burke to Eliot were aware of the realities of a large working class whetted 
by liberal reforms and knew how few liberals were interested in more 
than amelioration. Williams shows convincingly the inhumanity of Man- 
chester laissez faire, presents Carlyle and Ruskin as disappointed prophets, 
credits Orwell rightly with a left-wing concern for the quality of working- 
class life, and restores Morris as an opponent of socialistic nationalization 
predicting that quasi-socialistic machinery might result in an unequal 
society. 


, 11:8, Autumn 1959. 

526. MacGregor-Hastie, Roy. “‘Crisis in Contemporary Criticism,” pp. 
6-9. The crisis in contemporary literature reflects the crisis in criticism. 
Often, books are reviewed simply as news, with the reviewer operating 
under a schedule. British journals of opinion provide literary opinions 
for the weekly press but as idle gossip rather than real criticism. Ameri- 
can reviewing, even worse, represents the interest of the publisher. Aca- 
demic critics, on the other hand, produce overlong reviews, addressed to 
a small minority. They lack a metaphysic by which to evaluate justly 
an author's intentions and worth. Poetry, particularly, requires a criti 
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evietee of the poet’s literary context—his experience and social back- 
ground. 


527. “Bertolt Brecht: The E-Effect,” pp. 35-41 [reprinted from Le 
Théatre dans le Monde, 1V:1}. The “E-Effect” (“Estrangement-Effect’’) 
is aimed at artistic dramatic commentary on character instead of theatrical 
illusion. The actor does not strive for intuitive sympathy from his audi- 
ence nor is the staging realistic to hypnotize the audience. The actor uses 
plasticity of expression, but does not identify himself in a role nor accept 
a character as inevitably happening; he records his disagreements with 
the character and gestures to reveal emotion, doing this proudly, aware 
of his own movements. Through mime, the actor interprets a character, 
emphasizing the traits as belonging to Society. By ‘historification’ the 
actor estranges us from past events, making us see them as subject to crit- 
icism and thereby scientifically irritates us. 


528. Hobsbaum, Philip. ‘Comparative Criticism,” pp. 51-57. Useful 
comparison of criticism (e.g., G. S. Fraser’s Vision and Rhetoric and 
Anthony Thwaite’s Contemporary English Poetry) is difficult unless 
critics display ‘‘a closer textual relevance” than is usual today. Modern 
ty receives “partisan and interpretative’ criticism. Thwaite on Eliot's 
aste Land abstracts too much; approaching this one-sided, unbalanced 

m, he merely comments on a summary of it rather than on the 
itself. Fraser finds pretensions in Auden’s later poetry, especially The 
Shield of Achilles, which may prove moving if one supplies one’s own 
rticular content. Both Fraser and Thwaite fail to resort to the text of 
lan Thomas’s “The Hand That Signed the Paper”; consequently they 
fail to notice the vagueness and laxity of the poem. In approaching other 
poems as well, these critics, like others, read into the poem their own 

emotions, making their own text. 

— Roger E. Wiehe 


GEORGIA REVIEW, XIII:3, Fall 1959. 


529. Baldanza, Frank, “Faulkner and Stein: A Study in Stylistic Intran- 
sigence,” pp. 274-286. Faulkner’s Absalom, Absalom! and Gertrude 
Stein’s The Making of Americans display certain similarities in style. 
Although Miss Stein has a tendency toward “bovine simplicity” and 
Faulkner’s typical style is the romantically baroque, “in their similarities 
they represent a common achievement of putting to paper by means of un- 
consciously shared stylistic devices the tone and rhythm of primitively 
intransigent obsession.’”” Among the stylistic devices shared are incessant 

etition, simplified punctuation, a disruption of the sequence of parts 
of speech, an emphasis on “‘agglutinative patterns of meaning,” and the 
use of “patterns of expression which emphasize the positive truth by 
stating the negative possibility in addition to all the shades of intermedi- 
ate alternatives.” 


530. Stewart, Randall. ‘Tidewater and Frontier,” pp. 296-307. Southern 
literature, from the beginning more varied than that of New England, may 
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be separated into two traditions, the Tidewater and the Frontier. The 
prototype of the Tidewater tradition is William Byrd, whose Progress 
to the Mines contains the essential elements of the tradition: “the good 
manners, the decorum, the sense of community, the sense of justice, the 
interest in polite literature, the gallantry, the wit.’’ The Tidewater tra- 
dition has continued in such works as Kennedy’s Swallow Barn, Page's 
In Ole Virginia, and, in modern times, Stark Young’s So Red the Rose. 
Typical of the Frontier tradition, which began in the early 19th century 
and was characterized by rough-and-tumble, slapstick, and the tall tale, 
is George Washington Harris’s Sut Lovingood Yarns. Among those in- 
fluenced by the Frontier tradition have been Mark Twain and Thomas 
Wolfe. Currently, Faulkner and, to some extent, Warren typify a union 
of these traditions. 


531. Hoffman, Frederick J., “Darkness at Noon: the Consequences of 
Secular Grace,” pp. 331-345. Much of modern fiction deals with the 
consequences of “‘an attempt to reduce the doctrine of divine Grace to 
the level of human and historical time.’ In contrast with Eliot’s Murder 
in the Cathedral, which outlines the Christian struggle ‘to define and 
conquer the problem of human mortality” through the denial of the 
flesh and the purification of the soul, Koestler’s Darkness at Noon gives 
“the most sharply delineated portrait of the tarnished secular martyr,” 
showing go sige of secular grace in a system bounded by time, not 
eternity. “The weakness of secular movements towards grace results 
finally from man’s wish to defy mortality purely within mortal limits; 


that is, without an appeal to God.” 
— H. Grady Hutcherson 


HARVARD THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, LII:2, April 1959. 


532. Werkmeister, Lucyle. “Coleridge on Science, Philosophy, and Po- 
etry: Their Relation to Religion,” pp. 83-118. By 1796 Coleridge had 
got from Berkeley a new respect for Burke. From their combined writ- 
ings he developed a broad theology with specific applications to science, 
and poetry. He accepted Berkeley's classification of objects, 
ut demanded faith in reason itself as the creator of divine ideas. Re- 
ligion as an aid to faith must work in alliance with science, philosophy, 
and the arts. Ideas do not evoke feelings but attract those already in 
existence. The poet, not the philosopher, must be the interpreter of 
nature. Poetry uses Nature, the other great Bible of God; an undevout 


poet is therefore an impossibility. 
— John H. Smith 


HERMATHENA, XCIII, May 1959. 


533. Quin, E. G. “Irish and English,” pp. 26-37. The foundations for 
the study of the English language as it developed in Ireland were laid 
in 1937 by J. J. Hogan, who successfully traced the introduction of 
English into Irish-speaking Ireland back to the. Anglo-Norman Invasion 
in 1166. = the end of the 18th century, English had gained a po- 


sition in Ire 


and from which it is difficult to think it will be dislodged. 
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One special characteristic of Anglo-Irish is the vigor and vividness 
which it derives from the Irish language. It was this vigor that at- 
tracted Synge, who found it necessary to devote a whole preface in one 
of his plays to convince his astonished hearers of its very existence in 
the mouths of Irish speakers of English. 


534. O'Regan, M. J. “Two Notes on French Reminiscences in Resto- 
ration Comedy,” pp. 63-70. (1) In his An Evening’s Love, Dryden so 
obviously pillaged the French theater that he was obliged to admit it 
in his play. Although the songs are his own, many of Damon's speeches 
show his general resemblance to Alceste in Moliere’s Le Misanthrope. 
Damon, however, in his light-hearted and eccentric attitude to love, has 
nothing in common with the dark depths of Alceste’s feelings. (2) The 
plot of The Way of the World would seem to be original, yet in its 
initial scene it shows some resemblance to the initial situation of an 
earlier comedy in five acts, Le Baron d’Albrikbrac (1688) by Thomas 
Corneille. 


535. Rankin, H. D. “Plato and Bernard Shaw, Their Ideal Communi- 
ties,” pp. 71-77. Shaw’s Back to Methuselah, especially its fifth part, 
“As Far as Thought Can Reach,” shows the influence of Plato’s Re- 
public. The correspondences between Shaw's Ancients in his ideal ci 
and Plato’s Guardians are too strongly marked to be accidental. Shaw's 
ideal city, however, is set pessimistically far in the future, whereas Plato’s 
city is always open to emulation if not realization. The deliberate clas- 
sicism of Shaw's scene is evident in its chaste gaiety, a quality that 
Plato would approve. If Shaw is less explicit than Plato about pro- 
creation, he is more explicit about what to do with defective children. 
When it becomes clear after examination by a female Ancient that a 
newly born girl clearly is defective, ‘‘she would be destroyed.” 

— Michael J. O’Neill 


HUNTINGTON LIBRARY QUARTERLY, XXII:3, May 1959. 


536. Willson, Lawrence. ‘“Thoreau’s Canadian Notebook,” pp. 179-200. 
Contrary to established critical opinion, Thoreau’s Canadian Notebook 
was compiled after his Canadian trip in the fall of 1850 and not as 
a preparation for it. Moreover, the notebook is not so disorganized as 
it is sometimes thought to be. It divides itself “into three related but 
reasonably distinct sections.” The Canadian Notebook is more than a 
source for Thoreau’s published account of his journey; it is the first 
in a series of twelve notebooks of which the remaining eleven bear the 
title “Extracts, from works relating to the Indians.” The Canadian 
Notebook gives evidence of having furnished “materials for the com- 
position of at least two of his longer essays.” It also stands as testimony 
to the breadth of Thoreau’s intellectual interests. 


537. Gullason, Thomas Arthur. “Stephen Crane’s Private War on Yel- 
low Journalism,” pp. 201-208. Stephen Crane frequently expressed his 
disdain for sensational journalism. Himself a reporter, he was basically 
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at odds with his employers, among them Joseph Pulitzer and William 
Randolph Hearst, “the chief purveyors of yellow journalism.” Crane’s 
“rebelliousness toward the new journalism’’ is illustrated by his treat- 
ment of news-reporting and reporters in such works as The Red Badge 
of Courage, The Monster, and Active Service. One also detects ‘‘Crane’s 
growing animosity toward the yellow press . . . in his Cuban Sketches, 
Wounds in the Rain.” However, despite his attacks on his own pro- 
fession, Crane “was still convinced that a properly run newspaper had 
a vital place in America .. . . In his own work, [he} tried to attain 
his ideal of honest reporting, which many contemporary newspapers 


lacked.” 
— Martin Stevens 


INDIAN REVIEW, LX:4, April 1959. 


538. Gilder, Rosamond. ‘Theatre as a Means of International Under- 
standing,” pp. 186-188. The type of organizational work done by the 
International Theatre Institute is of special importance in these troubled 
times since theater can help promote international understanding. 


, LX:8, August 1959. 

539. “A Metaphysician.” ‘‘Emerson, Poet and Philosopher,” pp. 404- 
405. Emerson echoes strikingly ancient Indian thinkers; he achieved 
the ‘“‘Virata Rupa” (cosmic image) understanding of God (as described 
in the Gita). His debt to the Gita is evident in “Brahma,” his poetic 
rendering of Krishna’s “words.” 


, LX:9, September 1959. 


540. Esenin, Sergei. ‘Foreign Plays on Soviet Stage,” pp. 483-484. Since 
the Revolution, Shakespeare, along with Ibsen, Goldoni, Vega, Moliére, 
has enjoyed wide popularity in Russia. Plays by Shaw, Sheridan, Field- 
ing, Goldsmith, Galsworthy, Wilde, Dickens (adapted for stage), Hell- 
man, and Miller have recently been produced. 

— Roger Murray 


JOHN O’LONDON’S, November 19, 1959. 

541. Reeves, James. “From Nesbitt to Now,” pp. 209-210. Modern 
children’s books are improvements over those of our grandparents pri- 
marily by virtue of their economy of story structure and their stress on 
delight rather than preaching. 
— Lawrence R. Dawson, Jr. 


LONDON MAGAZINE, VI:12, December 1959. 


542. Fleming, Ian. “Raymond Chandler,” pp. 43-54. Thirteen letters, 
with additional comments, are presented to reveal Fleming’s reflections 
on Chandler as a man and as a writer concerned with his particular 


craft. 
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543. Quinton, Anthony. “The Adventures of Saul Bellow,” pp. 55-59. 
Bellow’s novels are plainly metaphysical in orientation. His heroes 
search for a knowledge of reality. And, in the search, they point up 
Bellow’s aim: to present a celebration of human freedom. Henderson 
the Rain King, formally a new departure for Bellow, emphasizes both 
Bellow’s determination to continue the search and his ability to present 
a world ‘abounding with the kind of life that is the surest ground for 


hope.” 
— Robert R. Yackshaw 


MISSISSIPPI QUARTERLY, XII:3, Summer 1959. 


544. Taylor, Walter Fuller. “The Grapes of Wrath Reconsidered,” pp. 
136-144. A revaluation of The Grapes of Wrath points up the fact 
that the usual view “that the book is a naturalistic novel aimed at the 
exposure of social evil” is decidedly incomplete. Among the more prom- 
inent of the meanings which have been usually overlooked are the out- 
lining of a secular religion which eliminates all need for self-control 
(“what people does is right to do”); the expression of antagonism for 
religion in its organized form; the development of an attitude of hatred 
and contempt for the middle classes; and the presentation of a tolerance 
which “‘actually extends only so far as Steinbeck’s personal preferences.” 

—H. Grady Hutcherson 


MODERN DRAMA, II:2, September 1959. 


545. King, Walter N. ‘The Rhetoric of Candida,” pp. 71-83. The 
continuing controversy over Candida suggests a key to its understanding 
within the play’s rhetoric, which leads back to characters but assists in 


understanding them. ‘The fundamental conflict is . . . between two 
thetoricians, both of whom misunderstand the nature of the woman... 
for . . . neither understands himself’’ or his rhetoric. Morell’s rhetoric 


is well known, Marchbanks’s has not been noticed; it is ‘“post-romantic 
jargon.” While both rhetoricians misunderstand Candida, Morell comes 
closest to understanding; “‘she is after all . . . the daughter of a cockney 
enmployer, not George Sand.” What saves her from Philistinism is 
a vitality that cuts through the rhetoric. 


546. Nethercot, Arthur H. “Bernard Shaw, Ladies and Gentlemen,” 
p. 84-98. Whether because of his own sense of social ostracism in 
Is younger days, or because of his moral objections to the “discrepancy 
between the eternals of the code and the actual actions of those who 
pretend to follow it,” Shaw filled his plays with ladies and gentlemen 
who are objects of satire against the gentry and its way of life. The 
characters even though satirized retain vitality and interest, for example 
General Burgoyne in The Devil’s Disciple. Moreover, Shaw himself, 
as he grew older, “adopted the manners and position of a country 
gentleman.” 


547. McDowell, Frederick P. W. ‘‘ “The Eternal Against the Expedient': 
Structure and Theme in Shaw’s The Apple Cart,” pp. 99-113. The 
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theme of the play is “ideal personal distinction,” developed by compar- 
ison of the central character, Magnus, with various subordinate char- 
acters. By a rhetoric furnishing conceptual patterns for the play, the 
characters reveal themselves and describe ak other. The structure of 
the play comprises two acts, parallel in development, separated by an in- 
terlude structurally necessary to explain and advance the movement. 
Topical references and realism modified by fantastic elements assist in 
the development of the play and in revealing a number of characteristic 
ideas on marriage, politics, and society. Because of its thematic suggest- 
iveness and skillful dexterity, this may be Shaw’s best comedy. 


548. Geduld, H. M. “Back to Methuselah and the Birmingham Reper- 
tory Company,” pp. 115-129. The first presentation of Back to Methu- 
selah was in England, at the Repertory Theatre, Birmingham, 1923. 
Shavian letters and anecdotes on the production are reported, as well 
as Shaw’s methods in assisting in production. The individuals involved 
are described. A list of credits is provided. 


549. Pollock, Ellen. “The Lightness in Shaw,” pp. 130-132. One who 
has played many roles in Shaw's plays reports several anecdotes concerning 
her experiences with him. 


550. Block, Toni. “Shaw’s Women,” pp. 133-138. “Strong women” 
in Shaw’s family—his grandmother Shaw, his mother, his sister Lucy— 
may have influenced his attraction toward other “strong women,” Jenn 
Patterson, Ellen Terry, Stella Campbell, Charlotte SRE tee 
Their characteristics help to explain the women of Shaw's plays. 


551. Smoker, Barbara. “GBS and the ABC,” pp. 139-146. Shaw's 
interest in phonetics had begun by 1879, when he met Henry Sweet, the 
phonetician, original of Higgins in Pygmalion. Shaw knew other lin- 
guists and became an informed amateur, using his prestige for propa- 
ganda for alphabet reform. Because of legal technicalities, only a small 
part of his estate (£8300) will be used to promote his reform project: 
to set up a one-sound, one-letter system of new, simple, shorthand-like 
signs to exist side by side with the present alphabet, until it proves its 
superiority, as the Arabic number system supplanted the Roman. 


552. Kalmar, Jack. “Shaw on Art,” pp. 147-159. Shaw’s art criticism, 
eclectic and didactic, is consistent arith his later writing. He approved 
the pre-Raphaelites, but also approved the beginnings of modern art 
in Impressionism. Later developments in modern art may have seemed 
too concerned with art for its own sake “‘to satisfy the Puritan spirit 
in Shaw.” To avoid supporting the Philistines, he kept silent. Four 
excerpts from Shaw’s art criticism are printed. 


553. Irvine, William. “Shaw on America,” pp. 160-161. Shaw compli- 
mented the United States by perspicacious insults, but did not perhaps 
understand the United States so well as some other British writers. 
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554. Weintraub, Stanley. “The Metamorphoses of The Shaw Review,” 
pp. 162-163. The Shaw Society originated the journal in 1951 as an 
eight-page bulletin. Now published three times a year, it is co-sponsored 
by the Pennsylvania State University Press. 


555. Hill, Eldon C. “Shaw’s ‘Biographer-in-Chief,’” pp. 164-172. As 
a result of attending a play in Chicago in 1903, Archibald Henderson, 
mathematics student at the University of Chicago, became interested in 
Shaw. Although he carried on a highly successful career as a mathe- 
matician at the University of North Carolina, he published three full- 
length biographies of Shaw, as well as many articles on Shaw and 
modern drama. His biographies are based on a close friendship with 
Shaw and a great collection of Shaw materials, most of which are per- 
manently housed at Chapel Hill. His third biography, Bernard Shaw, 
Man of the Century (1956) is “truly a definitive Life, not likely to be 
superseded.” 


556. Henderson, Archibald. ‘Shaw and America: The End of a Cen- 
tury,” pp. 173-177. (A short version was printed originally in the Man- 
chester Guardian, July 26, 1956.) Shaw’s success in America has been 
aided by the Shaw Society, by the New York Theatre Guild, by the 
Hedgerow Theatre of Moylan, Pennsylvania, and by little theaters in 
general. All but 6 of his 54 plays have been produced in America. The 
degree to which his plays respond to new forms of theatric presentation, 
vocal, visual, musical, technicolor, is a mark of his mastery of stage 
technique. American interest in Shaw includes many publications and 
collections of Shaviana. Shaw is “nearer in spirit to Americans than to 
Englishmen.” 


557. Laurence, Dan H. “Genesis of a Dramatic Critic,” pp. 178-183. 
Shaw’s acceptance in 1894 of an assignment from Frank Harris to write 
dramatic criticism did not mark his entrance into a literary career. Instead, 
it marked “the apex of Shaw’s journalistic career,” begun in his teens, 
and including a great quantity of writing, music criticism, art criticism, 
book reviewing, and Fabian tracts and pamphlets, in addition to 5 novels, 
4 plays, and other works. 


558. Brecht, Bertolt. “Ovation for Shaw,” trans. by Gerhard H. W. 
Zuther, pp. 184-187. (Originally published in Berliner Bérsen-Courier, 
July 25, 1926.) Shaw is a terrorist who uses the weapon of humor. His 
laughter comes from the ordinary man who is incorruptible. Shaw’s 
ideas are unimportant; his forcefulness of expression and his stature 
as a man are important. 


559. Farley, Earl, and Marvin Carlson. ‘George Bernard Shaw: A Se- 
lected Bibliography (1945-1955)—Part One: Books,” pp. 188-202. 
— Lee A. Burress, Jr. 
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MUSIC AND LETTERS, XL:4, October 1959. 


560. Lefkowitz, Murray. ‘New Facts Concerning William Lawes and 
the Caroline Masque,” pp. 324-333. Study of a music manuscript in 
the Bodleian Library identifies music composed by Lawes for two masques 
for the court of Charles I: (1) the major part of instrumental and vocal 
music for the serious portion of Davenant’s Brittania Triumphans (1638), 
and (2) the Song of the Goddesses from Shirley’s Triumph of Beautie 
(ca. 1644). Lawes’s is now the largest single-composer collection of 
English court masque music. The new discovery is technically described. 
After Ben Jonson virtually abandoned the masque, it became increasingly 
a tool for the king’s political propaganda, and none more so than the 
Brittania Triumphans. Lawes probably composed much masque music, 


light and serious, not presently positively ascribable to him. 
—John O. Waller 


NATION, October 24, 1959. 


561. Capouya, Emile. “On the Art of Book Publishing,” pp. 254-257. 
“The commercial system” of book publishing “tends to reduce books to 
journalism. ...” Authors receive so little that they cannot really afford 
to write. “It is cause for amazement” that the commercial system ‘works 
at all.” An expansion of government publishing might ‘‘supplement and 
chasten the commercial publisher.’” Further public subsidy of university 
and denominational presses might help. Properly purified, the “vanity” 
presses could be useful, particularly in providing “facilities for co- 
operatives embracing producers and consumers. . . .” The problem is so 
big as to suggest “that it would take a full-scale social and_ political 
revolution before books could be published honestly in the United 
States.” 


, November 14, 1959. 


562. Jacobson, Dan. “Why Read Novels?” pp. 343-345. In the age 
of specialization the novel gives unspecialized knowledge of human 
consciousness. “The novel also gives point and direction to our conscious- 
ness, in the very act of enlarging it.” The survival of the novel depends 
on “modern man’s ambition to know the truth about himself.” 


563. Elliott, George P. “Real Gardens for Real Toads,” pp. 345-350. 
The term realistic needs clarification. One of the essentials of realistic 
fiction is a well-defined society; ‘a character is defined to a very con- 
siderable extent by his social behavior.” In eight books by contemporary 
authors (Mark Harris, Philip Roth, Frederick Buechner, Bernard Mala- 
mud, Louis Auchincloss, Evan S. Connell Jr., Benjamin DeMott) “the 
success or failure . . . is in good part . . . measured by the degree to 
which the characters are seen and rendered as a part of their society and 
also by the degree to which that society itself is adequately rendered.” 


564. Berry, John. ‘Notes of a Novelist,” pp. 351-354. Notes written 
during the composition of Krishna Fluting reveal something of the 
creative process. 
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565. Cassill, R. V. “Accusers and Pardoners,” pp. 354-360. “Surely 
it must be plain that the anti-huckster is no more an ally in the good 
old cause than the plain huckster. That the former has no tangible goods 
to sell does not mean that he is disinterested.’ Readers of the literature 
that damns conformity should remember “that a tyranny over the mind 
has no better allies than those who sell easy answers to hard questions.” 


566. Steiner, George. “The Salinger Industry,” pp. 360-363. J. D. 
Salinger ‘is a gifted and entertaining writer with one excellent short 
novel and a number of memorable stories to his credit.” He is not, as var- 
ious academic critics have made him out to be, one of the Olympians. 
One reason for the “pomposities and exaggerations’ of the critics is 
that ‘many American academic critics are no longer able to write with 
plainness or understatement. They have a vested interest in the com- 
plex and the sublime.” Another reason is the economic pressure which 
pushes the young university teacher into ‘‘publishing.” ‘‘American lit- 
etary criticism has become a vast machine in constant need of new raw 
material.’” The results are “a serious devaluation of critical coin” and 
“a gross devaluation of standards.” 


567. Baker, R. S. “The RLS Factor,” pp. 364-366. In Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s A Child’s Garden of Verses “lie the roots of current U. S. 
policies foreign and domestic, our domination by feminine values and, 
above all, the tone of present national life.” Exegesis of the poems will 
explain our decline and fall. 


, November 21, 1959. 


568. Strout, Donald E. “Are Librarians Censors?” pp. 379-381. Some 
librarians resist outside pressures. Frightened and conformist librarians 
surrender to censorship or even initiate it, disguising the fact with 
“semantic conveniences.” 

—T. O. Mallory 


NATIONAL REVIEW, November 21, 1959. 


569. Parmentel, Noel E., Jr. “Boo Hoo,” pp. 485-486. The Charles 
Van Doren testimony before the Harris Committee is made an occasion 
for an attack on the sentimentalism of the American people, Liberalism 
(represented by Van Doren and Columbia University), and the Van 
Doren family. ‘‘Congenitally tender-minded, this tribe of scribblers and 
prattlers has gone farther with less than any family in recent history, 
not excepting the Trapps. Carl was an overrated historian; Mark is an 
inconsequential poet and critic, with the basic instincts of a flack. He 
is a kind of left-wing Mr. Chips.” 


570. Wills, Garry. ‘The Thin World of the Snopeses,” pp. 498-499. 
William Faulkner’s now-completed Snopes trilogy, much valued by Liber- 
als, exposes Faulkner’s muddleheadedness. ‘He has no creed but com- 
passion; he thinks in terms of society and its psychological patterns; his 
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elaborate and slippery form of narrative is a means of escaping the focus 
of a single person’s crises... . Faulkner has not found roots on cleansing 
earth in Yoknapatawpha County. ... The Liberal fails by the two tests 
of man, tragedy and comedy.” 


, December 5, 1959. 


571. Chamberlain, William Henry. “Immortal Sam,” pp. 528-530. 
Samuel Johnson, as depicted in Boswell, is a great conservative who be- 
lieved in ‘the Established Church, in monarchy, in aristocracy, in the 
necessity for human inequality” and disliked “‘infidels, deists, Whigs 
and sentimental doctrinaire reformers of all brands.” He was ‘a living 
refutation of the stereotype of the conservative as a dull stodgy fellow 
with no spark of wit and no original ideas.” 

— John O. Waller 


NEW LEADER, November 9, 1959. 


572. Unterecker, John. “Lawrence on a Low Budget,” pp. 23-25. Paper- 
back reprints of D. H. Lawrence are listed with critical comments and 
a recommended sequence for reading. The novels may at first seem dull 
because of excessive “hammering home” of ideas, but in the “hammer- 
ing,” ironically, lies much of their strength. Lawrence’s craftsmanshi 
shows better in his short stories, and he is at his best in his ‘‘magnifi- 
cent” travel essays (he is always restless under the requirements of 
character and plot). His “real concern is . . . with states of the soul: 

. out of a grace and in communion with grace,” the grace gained 
personally from “‘a sense of communion” with the world, with people, 
or with things. 


, December 14, 1959. 


573. Zavalishin, Vyacheslav. ‘Black Market and Cultural Exchange,” 
pp. 13-15. The lucrative, thriving Soviet black market in American lit- 
erature “‘reflects the unusual interest of Soviet citizens in contemporary 
American writing.” There ought to be a magazine “devoted exclusively 
to Russian translations of current American writers and critics.” Many 
books are smuggled in by Russian seamen, eventually bringing “fan- 
tastic’’ prices. Writers in special demand include especially Faulkner, 
Hemingway, and Steinbeck, but also Melville, Bierce, Runyon, Edna 
Ferber, James Jones, Sandburg, Wilder, and Tennessee Williams. Soviet 
intellectuals are hostile “toward all forms of propaganda” and “political 
tendentiousness.”” 


574. Abel, Lionel. “Joyce the Father, Beckett the Son,” pp. 26-27. 
Pozzo in Waiting for Godot and Hamm in Endgame are symbols for 
Beckett’s former literary master and friend, James Joyce.” Lucky and 
Clov are Beckett himself, and the plays (especially Endgame) picture, 
among other things, the Joyce-Beckett relationship, both the worst and 
the best thing which ever happened to Beckett. Beckett’s adopting the 
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megalomaniac Joyce for a father shows two things about Beckett: “first, 
a desire to be destroyed, and secondly, contradicting that desire, limitless 
self-confidence.” Beckett’s novels are “flights from Joyce—perhaps 
toward Kafka,” but in the plays, Joyce is ‘‘confronted” and “vanquished.” 
The mythical being Godot “would be Joyce if Beckett had never met 
him; . . . would be Beckett if Beckett had never had to admire Joyce.” 

—John O. Waller 


NEW YORK FOLKLORE QUARTERLY, XV:2, Summer 1959. 


575. Flynn, James J., and Charles A. Hugenin. ‘The Portrait that 
Came to Life,” pp. 104-111. The portrait of Gouverneur Morris and 
that of an ancestor came to life to protect his widow and small son. 


576. Harris, Harold. “Pang Yang’s Poet-Chronicler,” pp. 116-126. 
William George Sherwood (b. 1902) was, “in a modest way,” the 
Thomas Wolfe of Ulster County. 


, XV:3, Autumn 1959. 


577. Pike, Robert E. ‘The Female Hunter,” pp. 172-183. The career 
of Lucy Ann Lobdell, “an authoress of parts, a musician, a school- 
teacher, and the slayer of countless deer, panthers, wolves, and other 
wild animals,” was wild and extraordinary. 


578. Heppell, Roger C. ‘Cassadaga Lake Tragedy and the ‘Elegiac 
Stanzas,’”” pp. 183-190. Willard W. Fisher’s “Stanzas” of 1898 on 
Cassadaga’s worst tragedy (1852) are here recounted. 


579. Dietterle, Otto C. “Road Talk,” ph 190-192. Common sail- 
raoding terms and expressions are presented by one who works on “The 
Road” (New York tral). 

— Lionel D. Wyld 


NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW, October 4, 1959. 


580. Adams, J. Donald. “Speaking of Books,” p. 2. O. Henry should 
experience a revival as our most understanding writer about New York, 
as a pleasing humorist, and, foremost, as a mature and tolerant observer 
of human comedy. His weaknesses are the trick ending, sentimentality, an 
occasional forced humor, and at times overdone diction. But evident 
are a mental vitality, an inherent story-telling gift, a humorously spec- 
ulative mind, an acute knowledge of men and women, a convincing 
familiarity with every social level, a genuine tolerance, and an undes- 
pairing attitude. 


, November 1, 1959. 


581. Adams, J. Donald. “Speaking of Books,” p. 2. Frost is no “cloud 
treader” like Emerson. Frost’s prose resembles Emerson’s in its construc- 
tion and manner. Frost acknowledges owing to Emerson troubled 
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thoughts about freedom. Like Emerson Frost has the country mind— 
one that has a close acquaintance with and appreciation of natural laws, 
is at home in the world, taking its color from its immediate environment. 
Therefore Frost, like Emerson, L. Trilling notwithstanding, is too much 
at home in the universe to be idahinat by it. 


, November 15, 1959. 


582. Adams, J. Donald. “Speaking of Books,” p. 2. Most art today 
seems to be a its epoch. But it must also enrich life, help to 
make life worth living, promote understanding and love among men, 
and foster love of life itself. It must not only know the burden of its 
age, but also lift it. 


583. “The Worldwide Influence of William Faulkner: Reports from 
Six Capitals,” pp. 52-53. “From London” by Walter Allen. That 
Faulkner is the greatest living novelist is the common critically informed 
view of Faulkner in England today. There is no visible influence of 
Faulkner upon English novelists mainly because England has no such 
tragic myth as the South provides. 

“From Paris” by Célia Bertin. Sanctuary is Faulkner's most popular novel 
in France. His richness of structure first attracted French readers—and 
primarily passionate intellectuals. 

“From Moscow” by Max Frankel. No Faulkner novels have been pub- 
lished in Russia. There are signs, however, of appreciation of some 
things in Faulkner and of some denunciation of his limited world out- 
look and failure to understand the Snopeses as offspring of capitalism. 
“From Bonn” by Flora Lewis. Although Faulkner made an impact — 
Germany less than ten years ago, a growing reading audience considers 
him the most European of contemporary American writers. The literary- 
minded readily recognize Yoknapatawpha County as a familiar region 
of the human soul. 

“From Tokyo” by Masami Nishikawa. Faulkner is not so popular as 
Hemingway or Steinbeck because he is difficult for Japanese to under- 
stand. He is eagerly studied in academic circles, mostly read to learn 
something about the fate of man today or about Faulkner's technical 
experiments. 

“From Rome” by Emilio Cecchi. Faulkner has been extremely popular 
in Italy. The more intellectual readers appreciate his strong sense of the 
dramatic, the capacity to create unforgettable moral situations, the 
ability to bring to life the history of the South of the U.S., and above 
all the grandeur and robustness of style. 


, December 6, 1959. 


584. Adams, J. Donald. “Speaking of Books,” p. 2. The American 
bookseller is gradually becoming extinct because of unfair competition 
by department stores who use books as “‘loss leaders”; by booksellers with 
no more than an office, who sell new books twenty-five or thirty per 
cent less than the publishers’ list prices; and by book clubs. To alleviate 
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the situation, book publishers should institute twice-a-year sales, dras- 
tically reducing prices of current books. This plan would take up the 
slack now come by returns to the publisher and would also relieve the 
publisher of remaindering. 


585. Podhoretz, Norman. “The Literary Adventures of Huck Finn,” 
pp. 5, 34. This month marks the seventy-fifth anniversary of the publi- 
cation of Huckleberry Finn. Discussions of the novel turn into dis- 
cussions of America, because Twain was the quintessential American 
writer. As Richard Chase observes, Huck Finn is engaged in an exor- 
cism of European culture itself. Twain thus liberated himself from 
an approved literary style bearing no relation to living American speech 
and from the European assumptions that man was by nature and necessity 
a social animal, and that there is not and never was a State of Nature. 
Twain asserted that there is a State of Nature and that all virtues civil- 
ization claims are really properties of the State of Nature. 


, December 13, 1959. 


586. Shapiro, Karl. ‘“What’s the Matter with Poetry?” pp. 1, 22. Poetry 
is the only art not flourishing in the 20th century because “the stan- 
dards of poetry, criticism, and the teaching of both are today dictated 
by the coup d’etat of Modernism, a minor intellectual program which 
took the stage more than a full generation ago, about 1915.” A poetry 
needing teaching to be enjoyed, as today’s does, is sick. To support 
their sick poetry, the Modernists have “taken refuge” in criticism as 
obscure as the poetry. And today’s poetry is mind-centered poetry, 
an ideological poetry. Among the Modernists are Eliot, Pound, Hulme, 
Wallace Stevens, Marianne Moore, and Joyce. Their cause is to es- 
tablish a cultural orthodoxy, one that is mainly anti-democratic; anti- 
romantic; ritualistic and dogmatic in religion, or ritualistic in poetic 
form (the anti-religious moderns), or cultural in place of religious 
(Pound); and prescriptive in choice of poetry worthy of retention. But 
the revolt against Modernism is increasing momentum. Some poets are 
now trying to regain “spontaneity and the use of the human voice in 
_ of the artificial culture myth and the bleak footnote. They are 

ginning to use subjective judgment in place of the critical dictum.” 
Depersonalized poetry is on its way out. 


, December 20, 1959. 


587. Adams, J. Donald. ‘Speaking of Books,” p. 2. English language 
standards are declining and the responsibility for the decline rests partly 
with teachers of English in primary and secondary schools, but more 
so with the teachers of education who produce them. Too much em- 
phasis is upon teaching things that have to be learned by trial and error, 
such as social adjustment, while things that can be taught—reading, 
spelling, grammar, and so on—are neglected. In addition, NCTE’s at- 
titudes and activities constitute one of the chief threats to the cultivation 
of good English in our schools. Members of school boards and PTA 
Organizations must “‘take a stand and force the crackpots to back down.” 
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588. Allen, Walter. ‘The Newest Voice in English Lit Is from the 
Working Class,” p- 4. A half century after Sons and Lovers, working 
class life is becoming a normal scene in English fiction. The best known 
work is probably Alan Sillitoe’s Saturday Night and Sunday Morning. 
Other authors are Keith Waterhouse, James Mitchell, Phillip Callow, and 
Leslie Blight. Significant is the fact that they are all young and accom 
lished writers. The English working class has not appeared prominently 
in English fiction until now because from Defoe onwards the English 
novelists have had middle-class origins and were preoccupied with their 
own class and its problems of preservation. Not until A. Bennett was 
the industrial working class treated sympathetically. Why then are 
working-class novelists emerging at this time? Their ages suggest that 
their books “‘are the fruit of the much wider opportunities for extended 
education that came in after the war.” Their novels also prove “that 
able young men from the working class can go through the traditional 
English educational mill without being cut off from their roots in the 
process.” Their novels are a sign of the “recently discovered sense of 
freedom and equality of a whole class” and of a class now becoming 
articulate. 


, December 27, 1959. 


589. Lynes, Russell. “What Are Best Sellers Made Of?” pp. 1, 15. 
Best sellers of the 1950’s seem astonishingly like those of the 1850's. 
“A Home-and-Jesus formula” characterizes both groups. Both are crowded 
with religion, family problems, and uplift. A great stir was caused by 
books about our society—what we are, who we are, what we think we 
are doing, where our society came from and where it belongs. The hodge- 
podge of quality and corn reveals that the best-seller reader of the 
1950’s was worried about the state of his soul and his place in society, 
and had a vicarious interest in sex. He didn’t care about science or liv- 
ing arts and artists, but did care about cooking, his actions in company, 
and about ‘“‘what curtains to hang in the parlor.” His desire for laughter 
was satisfied by Cerf, paper-bound comic strips, women over forty, or 
Art Linkletter. He was afraid of being called conformist, but secretly 
eager to know how to conform to the social class he aspired to. He 
dreamed of curing physical ills with cider vinegar and honey, and spit- 
itual ills with panaceas and platitudes. He also dreamed “of making a 
million dollars in real estate in his spare time—which is as it should 


be.’ 


590. Adams, J. Donald. “Speaking of Books,” p. 2. Determining 
whether or not certain words, alone or in association with others, give us 
pleasure because of the sound or sight of them, or the associations they 
call up, is a difficult matter. One seemingly can never be sure of the 
reasons for the appeal of words. This mystery of their appeal is one 
of their fascinations. 


— Melvin F. Orth 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, VI:10, November 1959. 


591. Copley, J. “A Popular Fifteenth-Century Carol,” pp. 387-389. The 
carol “Wonder Tidings” (No. 40 in the Oxford Book of Carols), like 
other carols of its time, “cannot be described in terms of the older 
round dance, with simple chorus and solo alternation”; the editors of 
the O.B.C. failed to examine the music sufficiently closely. Extant mu- 
sical settings suggest performance by soloists, with the burden sung by a 
chorus midway in the stanza. 


592. Pepper, Robert D. ‘‘An Elizabethan Enemy of y® and yt,” p. 389. 
In The Education of Children in Learning (London, 1588), William 
Kempe, master of the Plymouth grammar school at the time, complained 
of the Elizabethan custom of printing y® for the and yt for that. Kempe’s 
students, he said, often read the y as y, not as equivalent to the O.E. 
thorn, thereby mispronouncing the words. Thus the mispronunciation is 
not a strictly modern one, as some present-day linguists have suggested. 


593. Wilkins, A. N. “Tragedy and ‘the True Politicks,’” pp. 390-394. 
In his plays, particularly Appius and Virginia, The Invader of His 
Country, and Liberty Asserted, John Dennis demonstrated his belief 
that tragedy should provide not only moral and religious, but political 
instruction; “‘true Politicks” meant loyalty to the “lawful, establish’d 
Government” and the performance of one’s duty to his country. A de- 
tailed analysis of Liberty Asserted shows Dennis’s application of this 
theory. 


594. Rawson, C. J. “Addison and the Parnell Brothers,” pp. 394-396. 
A letter from Addison to Archbishop King printed in The Letters of 
Joseph Addison (1941), pp. 304-306, contains errors of transcription; 
several faulty identifications also occur in footnotes. The letter refers 
to John Parnell, not his more famous brother, Thomas. Accurate infor- 
mation on these matters could have been obtained by consulting King’s 
letters to Addison and (in one matter) Ball’s edition of Swift's corres- 
pondence. 


595. Dixon, P. ‘Pope, George Ogle, and Horace,” pp. 396-397. A 
comparison of parallel passages suggests that Pope’s language in his 
translation of Horace’s Epistle 1, Book 1, was influenced by Ogle’s Epis- 
tles of Horace Imitated ¢i735). A phrase of Ogle’s, “Toys of Love and 
Wine,” may have suggested to Pope a satiric method by which love, 
along with base passions, is condemned. 


596. Daniels, Elizabeth Adams. “Pope’s ‘Moral Essays’ and ‘Tulipo- 
mania,’ pp. 397-398. In his line ‘Fine by defect, and delicately ian ; 
referring to the beauty of variegated tulips (used as a simple simile for 
female charms), Pope was reflecting “the . . . contemporary botanical 
attitude toward their splendours.” Although aware that variegated speci- 
mens were among the most beautiful, contemporary horticulturists knew 
also that they were less vigorous, but not the reason for this weakness. 
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Twentieth-century researchers have shown that the spots of variegated 
tulips were a result of viral infection. 


597. Ricks, Christopher. “A Debt of Pope to Swift.” pp. 398-399. 
Passages in Pope’s First Epistle of the Second Book of Horace and First 
Satire of the Second Book of Horace reflect passages from Swift’s “Di- 
rections for a Birth-day Song.” 


598. Andrews, J. H. “A Case of Plagiarism in Defoe’s Tour,” p. 399. 
Although Defoe disguised most of his borrowings for his Tour through 
the whole island of Great Britain, in his description of Beverley (Vol. 
III, pp. 168-171), he lifted about 1,000 words almost verbatim from 
Camden’s Brittania (1695 edition). Failure to adapt the passage to its 
new context suggests that Defoe (or an editor or collaborator) took the 
wrong section of the Britannia and “caper new evidence for haste and 
carelessness in the composition of other works of Defoe. 


599. Siegrist, Ottmar K. “A Note on ‘Entre Nous,’”’ pp. 399-400. Two 
letters from Fenton to Broome, found in The Correspondence of Alexan- 
der Pope and dated 1722 and 1725/6, supply additional evidence that 
this phrase was in use in the early 18th century. The 1933 Supplement 
to the OED gives 1818 as the earliest citation; a German doctoral dis- 
sertation of 1933 gives 1689 as the earliest example of the phrase in 


English. 


600. Tucker, Susie I. ‘““A Note on Colley Cibber’s Name,” p. 400. Evi- 
dence that the C of Cibber was pronounced hard is found in contemporary 
writings. Martinus Scriblerus in The Art of Sinking in Poetry prints 
the word Cibberism in Greek letters, using a kappa instead of a sigma 
for the initial letter. Similarly Fielding in The Author's Farce refers to 
Cibber as “Mr. Keyber” and uses this name for the hypothetical author 
of Shamela. Pronouncing the C as K gives added sting to lines 320-321 
of Book I of The Dunciad, as Cibber and Colley would then alliterate. 


601. Rawson, C. J. “Professor Empson’s Tom Jones,” a 400-404. 
Correct though they are, Professor Empson’s conclusions about Tom’s 
sexual morals (Kenyon Review, XX [1958], 217-249) are reached cir- 
cuitously; actually, Fielding reveals his position explicitly rather than 
through a technique of “evasive irony.” A key virtue in Fielding, ben- 
evolence is for him the basis of an ethical doctrine. It manifests itself 
in Tom’s carnal love affairs and, at its fullest, in his love for Sophia. 
es, S69 “would have given a more accurate account of the novel if 
he had emphasized” more fully that appetite alone is not found in Tom's 
love affairs and that the book contains “passages of doctrinal statement” 
on love, appetite, and benevolence. 


602. Baker, Sheridan. ‘“‘Fielding’s Female Husband: a Correction,” p. 
404. September 13, 1746, was a Saturday, not a Tuesday. The incorrect 
day appears in an article in PMLA LXXIV (1959), by the present 
author. 
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603. Maxwell, J. C. “Hume: A Reference to Pope,” p. 404. In identi- 
fying Longinus with the character of his great Sublime, Hume was actually 
attuding to Pope’s Essay on Criticism, 11. 679-680. 


604. Mason, J. F. A. “Bishop Percy's Account of His Own Education,” 

p. 404-408. A Ms in the B. M. by Bishop Thomas Percy supplies in- 
Renition about his studies at Oxford and reveals that he was educated 
earlier both at Bridgnorth and Newport schools. The present article 
supplements Percy’s letter in giving information about the two schools, 
the Careswell and Fell Exhibitions (Percy having been an exhibitioner 
under both), and his studies at college. A letter of 1756 reveals Percy’s 
nostalgic affection for Oxford. 


605. Rogers, Thomas. ‘“‘A Letter of Robert Blair,” pp. 408-410. Writing 
to his friend Henry Baker, Jan. 1, 1746, a month before his own death, 
Blair expressed the concern of himself and his neighbors over the re- 
bellion i the Pretender and the hope for speedy restoration of peace 
and kingly authority. The letter also shows the pair’s mutual interest 
in science. 


606. Evans, G. Blakemore. “Garrick’s The Fairies (1755): Two Ed- 
itions,” pp. 410-411. Garrick’s 1755 ——> of MND was pub- 
lished in two editions, not two issues; different settings of type were 
used for the two, and differences occur in the contents, including two 
somewhat different casts. A feminine member of the cast’s being shown 
in one edition as single and in the other as married establishes the order 
of the two editions. 


607. Caldwell, Wallace E. “A Christopher Smart Attribution,” p. 411. 
Henry Sadler’s Masonic Reprints and Revelations (1898) contains a 
four-stanza song, with chorus, attributed to “Brother C. Smart, A.M.” 
Smart is believed to have been a Mason. 


608. Hopkins, Robert H. ‘Rigor Mortis and Eighteenth-Century Tra- 
gedy,” pp. 411-412. A letter printed in The Public Ledger March 19, 
1761, professing admiration for Goldsmith’s Chinese Letter XVII, criti- 
cized the rigidity assumed by actors playing corpses when borne from the 
stage, since in actuality rigor mortis could not yet have set in. Both 
Hamlet and Venice Preserv’d had been performed shortly before the 
letters appeared; either or both could have been in the writer’s mind. 


609. song Elma. ‘Charles Brietzcke’s Diary (1762),” pp. 412-413. 
Continues the transcription of a diary from July 7 to 21, 1762. 


610. Chapin, Chester F. “Dr. Johnson’s Approval of a Passage in Rous- 

seau,”” pp. 413-414. Rousseau’s sentiment in the Nouvelle Héloise that 

“la veritable humilité de Chretien{,} c’est de trouver toujours sa tache au 

dessus de ses forces” won approval from Johnson, according to Mrs. 

agg Johnson’s opinion of Rousseau normally was far from commend- 
ty. 
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611. Cordasco, Francesco. “Gibbon and the Authorship of Junius,” 
p. 414. An aspect of Gibbon’s life unnoticed by his biographers con- 
cerns the attempts to prove him the author of the Letters of Junius. 
One attempt was made as early as 1819; another, in 1909, by an Aus- 
tralian barrister named James Smith, noted certain similarities in atti- 
tude and abilities between Gibbon and “Junius.” The illness of Gibbon’s 
father at one point is said to explain temporary cessation of the letters; 
both Gibbon’s and “Junius’s’” friendship with Wilkes is noted. Gib- 
bon’s silence about the letters is said to be explained by his acceptance 
of office from Lord North. 


612. Radice, S. ‘Coxe the Historian,” PP: 414-416 (cont.). The Rev. 
William Coxe’s success with his largely plagiarized book on Switzerland 
established him as an authority on that country. Continuing his travels, 
Coxe planned a magnum opus, an historical, political, and commercial 
guide to all the countries of Europe, and in the ensuing nine years he 
actually wrote a number of the studies for it. The French Revolution, 
however, forced the suspension of work on it and out-dated his and 
others’ reference books about Europe. (To be continued.) 


613. Southam, B. C. “Jane Austen: An Early Comment,” p. 416. A 
letter of 1814 by the first Earl of Dudley to a Helen D’Arcy Stewart 
expresses admiration for Jane Austen’s works and, while noting a lesser 
amount of humor in Miss Austen than in Maria Edgeworth, prefers her 
for the absence in her novels of “chemistry, mechanics, or political econ- 
omy.” These things, he hopes, came from “old Edgeworth,” Maria’s 
father and previous collaborator. 


614. Maxwell, J. C. The expression “backward in coming forward,” 
which the OED does not locate, can be found in Trollope’s Orley Farm 


(1862), II, 291. 


, VI:11, December 1959. 


615. Packer, Lona Mosk. “Christina Rossetti’s Correspondence with Her 
Nephew: Some Unpublished Letters,” pp. 425-432. In twelve letters 
‘ad a fragment (all but one letter reproduced me addressed to her 
nephew Arthur in his boyhood, Christina Rossetti displays a sympathy 
and an imaginative insight into the world of childhood that are remin- 
iscent of her Sing-Song. 


616. Miller, B. D. H. “Dame Sirith: Two Notes,” pp. 432-435. (1) 
Probably referring to men’s dress, the phrase ‘‘gouthlic under gore” 
(line 5) may be translated as “warlike underneath his gown,” virility 
and armament being equated. (2) The idiom “‘to serve after” (line 197) 
previously unrecorded, is probably “the literal translation of an untre- 
corded MLG colloquial usage, which in its turn is descended from OS 
literary thionon aftar.’ The poem’s probable place of origin, the East 
Midlands, reinforces this hypothesis. The phrase means “to merit” or 
“to deserve.” 
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617. Biggins, D. “Chaucer’s General Prologue, A 163,” pp. 435-436. 
Parallels in English literature from Gascoigne, Shakespeare, and Dylan 
Thomas reinforce the suggestion made by Paull F. Baum (PMLA, 1956) 
that Chaucer’s line, ‘This Somonour bar to hym a stif bourdoun,” con- 
tains an obscene pun. The parallels discussed all involve “sexual commerce 
. . . disguised in musical terms.” 


618. Pepper, Robert D. ‘The Vocabulary of an Elizabethan School- 
master: 1588,” pp. 437-438. Twenty-two words in William Kempe’s 
The Education z= Children in Learning “‘antedate the earliest OED il- 
lustrations for the particular sense in which Kempe used them.’’ About 
half of these are from the technical language of rhetoric and grammar. 


619. Pepper, Robert D. “ ‘Plus Ultra’ and Sir Francis Drake,” pp. 438- 
439. At least one occurrence of the phrase “‘[ne} plus ultra’ occurs in 
a prefatory section of the sixteenth-century The Art of Arithmeticke in 
Whole Numbers and Fractions, “translated by William Kempe of Ply- 
mouth from the Latin of Peter Ramus . . . and dedicated to Sir Francis 
Drake.” The phrase, occuring in a short poem by one “A. W.” (Abra- 
ham Wislake?) fits the OED definition of an impassible limit or obstacle 
or a command to stop (c. 1661). 


620. Danks, K. B. “The Bibliographical and Psychological Fallacies in 
Pollard’s Second Proposition,” pp. 439-440. The truth of two of A. W. 
Pollard’s three propositions ut “good” and “bad” Shakespearean 
_— having been previously controverted, the remaining one now is 

allenged. This ‘‘stated that the entry of drama in S.R. to one person 
and its assignment to another person on the same day or date argued 
a trade conduct.” The transaction involving MWW is illustra- 
tive: there were three material parties, not two, as has been assumed, and 
the two assignments of the play were legal, being between willing as- 
signors and assignees, in accordance with Elizabethan law. 


621. Nathanson, Leonard. “ ‘Complex,’” p. 440. In his Observations 
upon Religio Medici (1643), Sir Kenelm Digby used the word complex 
substantively; this antedates the OED’s citation of 1660 for its substanti- 
val and adjectival use in John Smith’s Select Discourses. 


622. Radice, S. “Archdeacon Coxe” (concl.), pp. 440-443. Aided 
heavily by the pathetically overworked Henry Hatcher and others, the 
Reverend William Coxe over a long period speedily produced many bi- 
ogtaphies for his two publishers; undertaken 0 his travels were ended, 
these writings were praised for their “news” value, their “fine style” 
(increasingly that of Hatcher) and their number. Errors in them re- 
sulted from his probable failure to check closely enough the work of 
his amanuenses. 


623. Howarth, R. G. “An Unconscious Prophet of Hopkins,” pp. 
443-444, Tracing the rhythms of English poetry to O.E. alliterative 


_ 
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accentual verse and urging a return to that form, Edwin Guest in A 
7 of English Rhythms (1838) anticipated the metrical theories of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, including the theory of sprung rhythm. 


624. Forker, Charles R. ‘Tennyson’s “Tithonus’ and Marston’s An- 
tonio’s Revenge,” p. 445. Two hitherto unnoticed passages in Antonio’s 
Revenge (I, ii, 66-69 and 118-20) reinforce the likelihood that Tenny- 
son was indebted, in his description in “Tithonus” of Aurora’s horses, 
to that play of Marston’s; another parallel from the same play (I, i, 
107-09) has been previously noted. 


625. Bevington, Merle M. “Tennyson and Sir James Stephen on ‘the 
Last Great Englishman,’ pp. 445-446. In a letter to his wife written 
Sept. 15, 1852, after a visit to the battlefield of Waterloo, Stephen 
commented on the death of the Duke of Wellington the preceding day, 
saying, “Now there is not one great man left in England.” The com- 
ment echoes Tennyson’s famous line in his “Ode on the Death of the 
Duke of Wellington.” 


626. Gossman, Ann, and George W. Whiting. “King Arthur’s Farewell 

‘to Guinevere,” pp. 446-448. Anticipating Henry Elsdale by nineteen 
years, J. M. Ludlow in Macmillan’s Magazine for Nov rt, 1859, 
criticized adversely the self-righteousness of Tennyson’s Arthur. Ludlow 
desired a change in the conception of Arthur, realizing that his char- 
acter requires his acting as Tennyson makes him act. Arthur does not 
equate himself with God; he continues to love his wife and hopes for 
their reunion after death. 


627. Trawick, Buckner B. ‘The Moon Metaphor in Browning’s ‘One 
Word More,’”’ p. 448. The lyric “On Latmos” in Ambarvalia, by Arthur 
Hugh Clough and Thomas Burbidge, uses the same figure as does 
Browning’s lyric—the moon’s forever hiding one of its sides from us 
being compared to the beloved’s reserving a “hidden” side of herself 
for her lover. Since the Brownings has read Ambarvalia, Clough may 
be the source for the metaphor. 


628. Maxwell, J. C. “Browning and Christopher Smart,” p. 449. Smart’s 
phrase “Determin’d, dar’d and done” is apparently echoed in Brown- 
ing’s La Saisiaz and in his essay on Chatterton (the last two verbs a 
used) and in two passages in The Ring and the Book (1, 801-2 and IV, 
1106) where all three verbs (or participles) appear in the order used 
by Smart. 


629. Piddington, R. A. “FitzGerald’s Indian Colonel,” pp. 449-450. 
Mystery surrounds much of the life of W. B. Hockley, tutor and friend 
to Edward FitzGerald and E. B. Cowell. Though perhaps a spoofer or 
bluffer in some things, he knew Arabic and Persian thoroughly and 
taught Persian to the other two. Holding a post in the Indian Civil 
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Service until his recall in 1824 (reason unknown), Hockley was later 
known first as Major, then as Colonel (retired from the Indian Army), 
although he was never in the military service. 


630. Deneau, Daniel P. “A Note on George Eliot’s Amos Barton— 
Reticence and Chronology,” pp. 450-451. Reticence about using the 
word ‘‘miscarriage” causes a confusion in connection with an expected 
birth and an actual later birth; the author may have expected her readers 
to identify the nature of an “‘illness” suffered by Milly Barton during 
her pregnancy. Carelessness about a date causes another bit of confusion 
in connection with a dinner invitation and a visit to a workhouse. The 
latter difficulty would not have arisen if the story had opened on a 
Wednesday rather than a Thursday. 


631. Casson, Allan. “ ‘Thee’ and ‘You’ in Adam Bede,” p. 451. George 
Eliot’s meticulous distinction between the two — achieves a spec- 
ial significance in the scene between Adam and Hetty just before Hetty 
is to be hanged: by calling Hetty “thee,” Adam reveals his sincerity 
and “the pathos of a new intimacy achieved only when it is too late.” 
His use of the familiar term “marks an important stage” in his moral 
growth. 


632. Adams, Donald K. “Swinburne and Hazlitt,” pp. 451-452. Al- 
though Swinburne did not usually care for Hazlitt, he read and enjoyed 
the latter’s Conversations with Northcote. A letter from Swinburne and 
his personal copy of the work are proof of his enjoyment and careful 
reading of it. 


633. Maxwell, J. C. “Swinburne and ‘the Cult of the Calamus,’ ”’ p. 452. 
True though it is, Sir Geoffrey Faber’s comment in his Jowett (1957) 
concerning Swinburne’s phrase (associating Calamus with catamite) 
misses the immediate point; the phrase refers to Walt Whitman’s ‘‘Cala- 


mus” poems. 


634. Pearson, W. H. ‘“G. M. Hopkins and ‘Gifted Hopkins,’’’ pp. 
452-453. The “G. Hopkins” satirized anonymously in 1882 in a maga- 
zine article by Andrew Lang was not Gerard Manley, but one ‘Gifted 
Hopkins,” an anonymous creation five years earlier. The anonymous 
creator of ‘Gifted Hopkins” may have known Gerard Manley at Oxford 
and actually have been satirizing him. Lang disclaimed any intention of 
aiming at 6. M. H. 


635. Goodin, George. “Man and Nature in Hopkins’ ‘Ribblesdale,’”’ 
pp. 453-454. In this poem and in his Comments on the Spiritual Exer- 
cises, Hopkins associates physical crookedness with moral evil; the poem 
uses ‘‘an observed physical similarity between the motions of man and 
river” to argue a “moral similarity of man and nature.” 


636. White, William. “ ‘I Am Born Democrat’: An Unpublished Whit- 
man Fragment,” pp. 454-455. A previously unpublished prose paragraph 
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in the Feinberg Collection, Detroit, shows Whitman as the democratic 
—" of the rough workingman and scorner of the effete upper 


637. Monteiro, George. ‘Emily Dickinson’s Merchant God,” pp. 455- 
456. Treated usually as light verse, “I asked no other thing” is ac- 
tually a serious poem in which the deities of later Puritan thought and 
institutional religion are evaluated and rejected; traditional native humor 
is used to mock an incompetent and unworthy deity. 


638. Ericson, Eston Everett. “An American Indebtedness to Carlyle,” 
pp. 456-457. In its thought, a passage from Marietta Holley’s My Way- 
ward Pardner (1880) parallels one in Sartor Resartus in which Carlyle 
finds Blessedness superior to Happiness and rejects Happiness as a 
condition to which man has a right. 


639. Blinderman, Charles S. ‘The Docker Sparks Case,” pp. 457-458. 
Some fifteen letters to and from Thomas Henry Huxley show the in- 
terest and willingness of Huxley and several of his friends to aid one 
George Sparks, a dockman, in his desire for knowledge of science. Al- 
_ though Huxley sent Sparks a microscope and books, lent him a telescope, 
and secured the offer of higher positions for him, Sparks preferred to 


remain a dockman, while continuing his interest in science. 
— John S. Phillipson 


POETRY, XCIV:6, September 1959. 


640. Neame, Alan. “Aware or Disregarding” (rev.-art., Songs, by 
Christopher Logue; Possible Laughter, by James Michie; Domestic In- 
terior, by Laurence Lerner;) The Loss of the Magyar, by Patricia Beer), 
pp. 405-407. Except for these poets and their publishers, younger oe ge 
_ (and many publishers) are afraid to publish satire for fear of the 
ind of criticism Logue received for his “ ‘poster poem’”’ on the Cyprus 
affair. Logue agitates with “high spirits’ for [were as does Michie, 
who is “quieter” than Logue but just as ‘‘trenchant.” Lerner underlines 
Logue a Michie without their satire. The less ambitious but often more 
effective poems of Miss Beer scrutinize the family, not society. 


641. Birnbaum, Henry. “The Poetry of Protest” (rev.-art., American 
Voices, by Walter Lowenfels; The Hotel Wentley Poems, by John 
Weiners; The Diary of Alexander Patience, The Papers of Professor 
Bold, and Something To Tell Mother, by Gil Orlovitz), pp. 408-413. 
These three poets comment on American life in “energetic and form- 
less” verse. Lowenfels is sincere but “founders on technique.” Weiners 
“exhibits a clouded and formless pessimism,” and_ his Ma no and 
imagery are often “awkward” or confusing. Orlovitz is daring and 
imaginative. 


642. Kenner, Hugh. “Beast-Type Sockdolagers’’ (rev.-art., A Laughter 
in the Mind, by Irving Layton), pp. 413-418. “There is a poet at large 
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in Canada’: Layton is not strictly Canadian: he could be classed with 
Charles Olson and Robert Creeley and under the “‘anti-academic wing 
of the American poetic generation” that should be considered heir to 
Pound, Eliot, and Williams. Layton’s language is sometimes weak, but 
his conceptions are original. This is his best book so far. 


, XCV:1, October 1959. 


643. Kenner Hugh. “For Other Voices,” pp. 36-40. In his postwar 
plays, peenes The Elder Statesman, T. S. Eliot reverses the normal 

ic process of sharing his own poetic voice with the actor: thinking 
primarily of the audience, he asks the actor to efface himself before the 
upper-middle class character or idea which he is enacting. Unlike Shake- 
speare, whose Lear and Cassius are “‘preternaturally articulate,” Eliot 
has his characters say only what such persons might say, though of course 
in more exact terms and timed to fit the fable Eliot is presenting. 


644. Hollander, John. ‘Robert Lowell’s New Book,” pp. 41-46. Lowell’s 
first book in eight years, Life Studies, would seem at first glance to 
represent an ‘‘abrupt change in subject and style.” However, what seems 
to be a “‘loosening . . . in logic and meter” coupled with “new auto- 
eeepc subject matter” may be a fruition of tendencies traceable 
to earlier poe Not as ‘‘spectacular” as its two predecessors, this book 
is yet “unbelievably moving.” 


645. Ponsot, Marie. ‘‘ ‘Careful Sorrow and Observed Compline,’”’ pp. 
47-50. The Antiphon, by Djuna Barnes, seems to complete a trilogy 
(with Ryder and Nightwood as parts one and two). Like the others, 
this play’s strength is its language. The disturbing, dreamlike, but 
objectified events and the final statement call for more than Freudian 
interpretation. 


646. Tomlinson, Charles. “Edward Thomas’ (rev.-art., Edward Thomas: 
The Last Four Years, by Eleanor Farjeon; and As It Was and World 
Without End, by Helen Thomas), pp. 52-54. Thomas’s dilemma, the 
result of his identifying with the dynamic new school of Pound after 
having known a stable England and of his avowed over-selfconsciousness, 
marks him as a child of his era. He turned to Frost via Pound for 

ic technique. Some of his later essays, particularly the one on Frost, 

ve been overlooked. 


647. Thompson, John. “A Poetry Chronicle” (rev.-art., His Thought 
Made Pockets & The Plane Buckt, by John Berryman; The Wilderness 
and Other Poems, by Louis O. Coxe; Poems Written in Berlin, by Bar- 
bara Gibbs; The Sense of Movement, by Thom Gunn; A Sense of the 
World, by Elizabeth Jennings; and Oddments Inklings Omens Moments, 
by Alastair Reid), pp. 107-116. Gunn’s “accomplished” preaching leads 
him into allegory, away from concrete experience, and sometimes away 
from precise expression. Berryman, by contrast, is, beneath his surface 
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eccentricities, an authentic individual voice. Reid is “modest” and “‘grace- 
ful.” Miss Jennings’s poems lack vitality and contain generalized state- 
ments drawing upon only dimly conceived images. Coxe, by contrast, 
describes well trees and the sea, but sullies his work with interpretation. 
Miss Gibbs is no “giant,” but there are no false notes in her pamphlet. 


648. Carruth, Hayden. ‘Three Poets” (rev.-art., Coming of Age: New 
and Selected Poems, by Babette Deutsch; Heart’s Needle, by W. D. 
Snodgrass; and A Bed of Strawberries, by Mary Phelps), pp. 116-121. 
Miss Deutsch explores further the possibilities of the ml descriptive 
poem, and fails sometimes with an overextended metaphor, or by com- 
parison with Oriental accomplishments in the descriptive vein. Snod- 
gtass shows great promise as a newcomer in his lyrics of controlled 
sentiment; he is already Miss Deutsch’s equal at description. Miss Phelps 
is uncontrolled and lacks substance. 


649. Petrie, Paul. “Three Critics” (rev.-art., Cobras and Cockle Shells, 
by Frederick Eckman; The Cheguer’d Shade, by John Press; and Stewards 
of Excellence, by A. Alvarez), pp. 122-126. Eckman divides the poetry 
of his generation (forty years a under) into ‘‘decorative,” ‘substantive 
(concretive),” and “kinetic,” but has no valid basis for asserting the 
superiority of the last. Press’s study of obscurantism turns up little that 
is new, but is of value in that it proceeds systematically. Alvarez is 


“one of the finest of the younger critics.” 
— Roger Murray 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, XLV:3, October 1959. 


650. Reid, Ronald F. ‘The Boylston Professorship of Rhetoric and Ora- 


tory, 1806-1904: A Case Study in Changing Concepts of Rhetoric and 
Pedagogy,” pp. 239-257. ‘In 1806, rhetoric [at Harvard} was concerned 
primarily with persuasive oratory and sunk its roots deeply in the clas- 
sical tradition. By the time of [Adams} Hill’s retirement [in 1904], 
what was called ‘rhetoric’ was concerned not with oratory, but with 
written composition, expository and literary as well as persuasive, and 
made little direct reference to classical authors. And not even these new 
concerns were those of the Boylston professorship, which abandoned 
rhetoric for literature, oratory for poetry. Such a dramatic shift of focus 
took place not only at Harvard, but in higher education generally.” 


— Gene Knepprath 


SATURDAY REVIEW, October 10, 1959. 


651. Hicks, Granville. “Brooks on Howells,” p. 16. In Howells: His 
Life and World, Van Wyck Brooks is appreciative readei rather than 
iconoclastic critic. His present gentleness contrasts sharply with his past 
harsh comments upon Howells. Brooks here paints a familiar portrait 
of Howells the public figure—the warm, generous, modest, responsible 
dean of American letters. While not “barren of critical judgments,” 
Brooks’s study aims at “description, not criticism.” Hence he doesn’t 
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assess the career he “‘so brilliantly describes.” As biography, this work 
can “scarcely . . . be improved,” but obviously ‘‘a different sort of 
book is badly needed,” one definitely establishing Howells’s literary 
position by exposing his work to “the closest scrutiny.” 


, October 31, 1959. 


652. Cowley, Malcolm. “Walt Whitman’s Buried Masterpiece,” pp. 
11-13, 32-34. On July 4, 1855, Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, containing 
a dozen poems, first appeared. Few copies were sold, but one was sent 
to Emerson. And Emerson’s “unqualified” praise provides the basis 
here for some long overdue “dogmatic” and “simple truths.” First, 
Whitman’s ‘Song of Myself” is one of the greatest of modern poems. 
Second, the remaining eleven poems, while not quite on the same level, 
are nevertheless in the author’s ‘boldest and freshest style.” Third, this 
first edition constitutes the purest text for the included poems, since 
his later corrections corrupt and cancel the original meaning. Finally, the 
first edition is the most unified, giving us “a different picture of Whit- 
man’s achievement.” Yet it is so little known it may well be considered 
a “buried masterpiece.” 


, November 7, 1959. 


653. Hicks, Granville. ‘The Vision of Life Is His Own,” p. 18. Most 
of the documents relevant to a study of Norman Mailer are present in 
Advertisements for Myself. Charted here are Mailer’s overwhelming suc- 
cess at twenty-five with The Naked and the Dead and his shocked Fitter. 
ness at the critical failure of Barbary Shore and The Deer Park. These 
disappointments evoked a rebellious interest in Marxian socialism, an- 
archism, Hip, and marijuana. In Advertisements he uses four-letter 
words, deals offensively with Hemingway and Faulkner, among others, 
and indulges in self-pity. Yet he appears completely serious and oc- 
casionally displays an engaging “wild imaginativeness” and a uniquely 
tsonal vision that can be both “dazzling and horrible.” He needs, 
eres, to ‘‘get about’’ attaining his goals ‘‘instead of frittering away 
s time.” 


, November 14, 1959. 


654. Hicks, Granville. ‘The Last of the Snopeses,” pp. 20-21. William 
Faulkner introduced the Snopeses in Sartoris (1929), then alluded to 
them in The Sound and the Fury, As I Lay Dying, and Sanctuary. In 
1940 he published a “Snopes novel,” The Hamlet, and followed this 
in 1957 with The Town. The Mansion now completes the Snopes 
rey. The central character is not Flem Snopes but his convict cousin, 
Mink, one of Faulkner’s “driven men.” Ugly and bestial, Mink is 
“heroic” in his determination to kill Flem, who acquiesces in his own 
murder. While some of The Mansion’s passages are “first rate,” it is 
not one of Faulkner’s “great novels.” His present self-consciousness and 
concern for ‘‘consistency’”’ have caused a loss of spontaneity. Yet, Faulk- 
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ner has “acquired compassion” and a respect for the “human capacity 
for sheer endurance.” 


, November 21, 1959. 


655. Hicks, Granville. “The Puzzle of a Preaching Poet,” p. 39. Vir- 
ginia Ruggles’s The West-Going Heart is the third biography of Vachel 
Lindsay since his death in 1931. While most modern contemporary 
poetry was disciplined, intricate, and obscure, Lindsay, a preacher at 
heart, gained fame with such exuberant, open, and hopeful poems as 
“William Booth Enters Into Heaven” and “The Congo.” And while his 
contemporaries were streaming to Paris to repudiate America, Lindsay 
remained in Springfield “cultivating his own brand of patriotism.” In 
tracing his failing poetic reputation, late marriage, physical and mental 
decline, and eventual suicide, Miss Ruggles makes clear that if Lindsay 
was hurt by “neglect and misunderstanding,” his ‘decay began within 
himself.” Yeats has observed a “strangeness” in Lindsay’s poetry; Miss 
Ruggles reveals ‘‘a matching strangeness in his life.” 


, November 28, 1959. 


656. Hicks, Granville. ‘The Quest in a Quiet Time,” p. 20. Earlier 
20th-century American writers had “convenient scapegoats” for their 
social resentments that are lacking in the Fifties. Current writers can 
find neither simple explanations nor remedies for our ills. Norman 
Mailer, for example, has shifted from “political creeds and radical or- 
ganizations” to the militant “Hipsters,” conceiving himself as being, 
with them, at war with the Squares. Most of the truly talented writers 
of the Forties and Fifties, however, realize that society’s evils are also 
to be found within the self. Thus Wright Morris, Saul Bellow, Carson 
McCullers, J. D. Salinger, and Flannery O’Connor have engaged in “the 
search for identity and reality” by analyzing the self’s “true relation to 
the world.” 


, December 12, 1959. 


657. Hicks, Granville. ‘The Journalism of Book Reviewing,” p. 16. 
Book reviewers are often accused of being too lenient. Yet a “pose of 
toughness” is a greater evil, often involving the “temptation to show 
off,” to wisecrack rather than evaluate. The reviewer should present 
a concrete report of what the book is about and convey what it “‘readily 
is.’ Above all, he should be aware of the difference between criticism 
and book reviewing: criticism is an “attempt to see a body of literature 
in the largest possible setting,’’ while reviewing is a branch of “literary 
journalism” directed at the ‘reading public.” 


, December 19, 1959. 


658. Hicks, Granville. ‘D. H. Lawrence Reconsidered,” p. 31. The 
new D. H. Lawrence Miscellany, edited by Harry T. Moore, contains 
three essays of special merit. Diana Trilling describes Lawrence's re- 
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jection of the simple for the complex and his insistence that if “we 
make our conditions . . . our fate can be grand.” Wright Morris com- 
pares Joyce, the “master craftsman . . . armed with nothing but silence, 
exile, and cunning,” with Lawrence, “whose primary concern was not 
art, but /ife,’ and to whom giving up living for art would have seemed 
“madness.” John Middleton Murry portrays Lawrence as “isolated, 
pathetic, heroic, and prophetic.” Lawrence emerges as a many-sided, often 
unpleasant figure whose struggling imagination produced ‘‘great books.” 


, December 26, 1959. 


659. Hicks, Granville. ‘‘1959: Books in Review.” Three 1959 novels 
will be discussed in future American literature treatises. The Mansion 
contains passages of “first-rate Faulkner.” Robert Penn Warren’s The 
Cave is melodramatic, fast moving,” and offers the insights of one of 
our most ‘“‘gifted writers.” Henderson the Rain King reflects Saul Bel- 
low’s “inventiveness” and “sharp sense of human possibility.” The year 
also brought two disappointments, Hersey’s The War Lover and Herb- 
ert Gold’s The Optimist. Among others, James Jones’s tightly con- 
structed The Pistol was a relief after the “uncontrolled sprawl” of Some 
Came Running, and Mark Harris’s Wake Up, Stupid was easily the year’s 
funniest book. 


660. Burnett, Leo. “The Mission of Magazines,’ p. 22. Magazines 
are our greatest single hope for improving thought, culture, and taste; 
yet most of them are engaged in a bitter selling war of “‘split-runs .. . 
bizarre ad sizes . . . flips, flops, folds, inserts, and coupons.” This 
control by the “business office” and ‘promotion boys” has led to “edi- 
torial complacency, stagnation, and sterility.” Faced with the greatest 
mission in their history, magazines ‘‘are muffing the ball.” Yet a few 
inspired and dedicated editors and publishers still can provide advertisers 
and readers with the needed confidence and imagination. 

— Ben Seigel 


SHAKESPEARE NEWSLETTER, IX:4, September 1959. 


661. Knoepfle, John. ‘Macbeth: Despair in Seven Stages,” £ 26. Mac- 
beth’s progressive degeneracy corresponds to seven stages developed in 
John Fisher's treatise on the seven penitential psalms, a work popular 
in Shakespeare’s century. 


662. Kreutz, Irving. “Macbeth on a 20th-Century Elizabethan Stage,” 
p. 27. The Cambridge Festival production of Macbeth in Boston posed 
needless difficulties. The stage was enormous and cumbersome in its 
effort to suggest Shakespearean conditions; the music, sound, and spec- 
tacle were unsubordinated to the play itself; and the acting of Macbeth 
was lacking in “inner intensity,” that of Lady Macbeth too exaggerated. 
Above all, two late scenes were distorted: ‘“‘Tomorrow and tomorrow’ 
was spoken to the dead Lady Macbeth in the protagonist’s arms, and 
Macbeth was viciously killed on stage. 


= 
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663. Cunningham, Dolora G. ‘‘The Return to Laughter,” p. 29. In his 
comedies Shakespeare achieves the return to laughter from “bad begin- 
nings” through “the disciplines of repentance and forgiveness,” which 
purge undesirable attitudes and re-establish “the good life.” In the 
romantic comedies the errors rectified are those of romantic love, but this 
emphasis on private relationships is expanded to the disorders of the 
whole state in problem comedies (especially Meas.) and to inherently 
tragic issues in the last plays. 


, [X:5, November 1959. 


664. [Marder, Louis.} ‘The Battered Bard,” p. 34. Recent Shakespear- 
ean productions continue a current practice of distorting the playwright’s 
original intent in order to make his plays more appealing to modern 
tastes. The Canadian Players’ touring version of Shrew and the Catholic 
Players’ production of Errors provide illustrations in point. 


665. Behrens, Ralph. “Cleopatra Exonerated,” p. 37. Despite her fem- 
inine frailties, Shakespeare’s Cleopatra is constant in her love of Antony. 
While his tragedy lies in the destructive effect of an unbridled love 
_ personified by Cleopatra, her loyalty assures the reader’s sympathy for 
him and alone justifies the structural shift of attention to her in Act V. 


666. Emerey, John P. “Henry V Exonerated,” p. 37. This year’s Old 
Vic H.V. idealized Henry beyond Shakespeare’s intent by extensively 


cutting and reworking all passages suggesting his faults. 
— William O. Harris 


STUDIES IN PHILOLOGY, LVI:4, October 1959. 


667. Robbins, Rossell Hope. ‘Middle English Carols as Processional 
Hymns,” pp. 559-582. Middle English carols originated not as amorous 
dance forms but as processional pieces by ecclesiastical authors. The 
earliest extant collections (four 15th-century polyphonic Mss of a re- 
ligious nature) suggest this origin by their intermingling of carols with 
Latin processionals, by the inclusion in carols of burdens and refrains 
drawn from processionals, and by the fact that the procession lent itself 
to the introduction of the vernacular. This evidence is supported by three 
portable Mss and “two clerical collections,” whose pieces are similar 
in form, in reliance on Latin tags, and in doctrinal emphasis to those 
in the processional Mss. Among earlier scattered carols, mostly religious, 
only two lines in the Red Book of Ossory support the dance theory. 


668. Fowler, Alastair. “Six Knights at Castle Joyous,” pp. 583-599. 
The allegory of Malecasta’s six knights is developed in the progress of 
her attempted seduction of Britomart and paralleled in Paridell’s suc- 
cessful wooing of Hellenore at the Castle of Malbecco. Seen against 
this background, Spenser’s modifications of the traditional cing points 
en amours motif are understandable as designed to satirize both the 
licentiousness of contemporary Italianate love and the medieval courtly 
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love out of which it supposedly grew. This satiric purpose explains 
Spenser's emphasis on secretiveness, artificiality, and “ ‘maisterie’ or 
selfish domination in love.” 


669. Hoy, Cyrus. “Verbal Formulae in the Plays of Philip Massinger,” 

p. 600-618. To the “stereotypes of tragi-comic situation’ Massinger 
is perdictably repeated verbal formulae which reduce all analogous 
situations to a single metaphor and ‘“‘give the lie to the emotions” which 
characters profess to be experiencing. 


670. Parish, John E. ‘Milton and an Anthropomorphic God,’ pp. 
619-625. Milton based the episodes of the Son’s urging God to mer 
and of Adam’s request for a created companion in Paradise Lost on motifs 
inherent in the stories of Abraham’s plea for Sodom and Moses’ inter- 
cessions for wayward Israel. His use reflects a reading of the Biblical 
stories as indicative, not of God’s anthropomorphic fallibility, but of 
His encouraging human intercession for mercy. 


671. Clark, Evert Mordecai. “Milton and Wither,” pp. 626-646. The 
influence of George Wither on Milton is greater than previously demon- 
strated. Evidences of this influence lie in the phrasal and thematic 
similarities found in their pastorals and Milton’s minor verse, in their 
similarly vigorous rebukes of licensing abuses, in their satiric, prophetic 
emphases upon the sins of England and upon God’s probable judg- 
ment, in their loyal reproving of Cromwell and nearly identical reactions 


to the proposed restoration of Charles, and in “miscellaneous verbal 


672. Brooks, Roger L. ‘‘Matthew Arnold and His Contemporaries: A 
Check List of Unpublished and Published Letters,” pp. 647-653. While 
making “‘no pretense at completeness,” the list includes letters “that 
have not been recorded in any check list or bibliography.” 


673. Clifford, Emma. ‘Thomas Hardy and the Historians,” pp. 654-668. 
“Although Hardy may have found [his historical sources} tedious to read, 
each of the historians lives to some extent in his own Dewan ay im- 
aginative world, and Hardy is by no means always at odds with them 
even in the most imaginative writing in The Dynasts.” In various pas- 
sages they indicate that, approaching Hardy’s cosmic views, they “‘per- 
ceive that there is a kind of life in war itself that transcends and over- 
whelms the life of man.” From some of these passages Hardy even 
derived are phrasings and metaphors to be expanded poetically in his 
own work. 

— William O. Harris 


TAMARACK REVIEW, No. 13, Autumn 1959. 


674. Tovell, Vincent, and George McCowan. “A Conversation,” pp. 5- 
23. According to a director, Canadian theater has various potentialities, 
Most as yet unrealized. 
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675. Cohen, Nathan. ‘Theatre Today: English Canada,” pp. 24-33. 
The English Canadian theater has “perhaps a score of good actors” and 
“a few .. . good directors,” but “‘no writers seriously qualified to write 
ves a professional stage or with any interest in making contact with the 
public.” 


676. Michener, Wendy. “Towards a Popular Theatre,” pp. 63-79. Can- 
ada will develop ‘‘some kind of theatre,” with or without planning. Good 
theater cannot be maintained on a purely commercial basis. A sensible 
subsidy reasonably administered can make excellence possible. “But... 
the building of a theatre is a very much easier task than persuading the 
people in government that a theatre is worth having.” 


677. Fulford, Robert. “The Yearning for Professionalism,” pp. 80-85. 
“The Canadian theatre will move a step or two towards some sort of in- 
dividuality when it finds a way to abandon mock professionalism. . . . In 
any case, the first oe will be recognition of the fact that Canadians can 
get all the slickness they want from Broadway and Hollywood.” 


678. Weales, Gerald. “American Drama Since the Second World War,” 
pp. 86-99. The present high cost of dramatic productions and the great 
financial risk encourage all concerned “‘to play safe—with a play that looks 
like any of a dozen other plays.” Two major developments in American 
theater are the decline of road companies and the rise of off-Broadway 
theater. In this period in the U.S. only Arthur Miller and Tennessee 
Williams “make any genuine claim to be considered as major playwrights.” 
Miller’s plays can bear analysis, but Williams’s show a ‘“‘flashy self- 
indulgence.” Typical American plays of the present are psychological ra- 
ther than social. The protagonist’s problem is “almost always sexual (as 
often as not homosexual).”” True comedy has disappeared. “It is in mu- 
sical comedy that American theater has been most imaginative in the last 
fifteen years.” Adaptations from novels, television, and movies abound 
because of “the tendency to play it safe, to settle for a play which has 
already made a name for itself in another medium.” 

—T. O. Mallory 


TIME AND TIDE, October 10, 1959. 
679. Steiner, George. ‘‘Marquand Country,” pp. 1096, 1100. Though 
not a great writer, Marquand “‘has been an exact and ironic auditor of 
social change” in 20th-century America. 


680. Leslie, Shane. “Laughter and Some Tears,” pp. 1100-1101. Evelyn 
Waugh’s Ronald Knox is written “with the necessary sense of style and 
humour.” 


, November 7, 1959. 


681. Grabowski, Z. A. “Joy & Despair,” (rev. Joseph Conrad: Letters 
to William Blackwood and David S. Meldrum, ed. by William Black- 
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burn), p. 1222. Conrad is not, as Blackburn says, ‘‘a middle-class writer.” 
“His whole moral attitude is of aristocratic origin.” 
— Lawrence R. Dawson, Jr. 


TRACE, No. 34, October-November 1959. 


682. Barth, Lawrence. “Story of Universe Inside Me: The Experience of 
Self-Publishing,” pp. 1-8. Barth recounts in detail the procedure and dif- 
ficulties involved in publishing his own book, Universe Inside Me. Self- 
publication is a possible solution for relatively unknown or off-beat 
writers; but it is a time-consuming process, which may hinder new creative 
activity. One —— for self-publication is the possible reception 
by established publishers of future work. 


683. May, James Boyer. ‘Flipping the Coin(age),” pp. 20-27. In this 
excerpt from his forthcoming book, the editor of Trace examines the im- 
plications of two current and widely-used labels: Beat and Square. The 
currency of these two “‘pat’’ categories has made it difficult to assess many 
talented people who are neither. Usage of the terms also has emphasized 
the differences between Beat and Square, while obscuring the fundamental 
basis the two groups have in common: “both designate ways of living 
without painful struggles for self-fulfilments, courses of conduct by which 
responsibilities may be avoided. . . . Both the Square and the Beat are 
decidedly unhappy fools. The Beatnik endeavors to hide this with careless 
gaiety—the Square, by fictitious ‘adjustments’ in approven {sic} pursuits.” 


684. Drew, Fraser. “Visit to Steepletop: Recalling Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay,” pp. 41-43. A visit to Edna St. Vincent Millay’s sister, who now oc- 
cupies the late poet’s home, is the occasion for many reminiscences. Drew 
argues Millay’s care in composition, her affinity with the Latin poets, and 
the excellence of her verse, despite the contemporary tendency to dismiss 
“Millay as an immature and sentimental versifier.” 

— Donna Gerstenberger 


TULANE DRAMA REVIEW, IV:2, December 1959. 


685. Clurman, Harold. ‘The Theatre of the Thirties,” pp. 3-11. The 
theater of the thirties is viewed suspiciously today, because of the move to 
the right politically. The thirties sharpened the tendencies already present 
in the twenties toward criticism of America’s ‘materialistic functionalism,” 
toward realism, toward the increasing use of psychological, social, and po- 
litical explanations of behavior. Besides the Soden of talented play- 
wrights, actors, producers, designers, and teachers, the thirties increased 
concern with craftsmanship and organization through such organizations 
as the Group Theatre. It was also, in contrast to the commercialism of 
the fifties, a time of courage and passionate commitment to the theater. 


686. Rosenberg, Harold. “Notes on Identity,” pp. 27-35. The central 
intuition of Greek tragedy is that “tragedy is the movement toward the 
hidden fact by which the hero is identified,” the movement toward self- 
knowledge. “The two riddles solved by Oedipus state what can be 
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achieved by philosophy and by action.” The riddle of the sphinx is solved 
by a philosophic abstraction; the riddle of tragedy—Who are You?—has 
to be answered by action leading to Fy a and ultimate destruc- 
tion. Since the self is incommunicable, the philosopher of identity is 
driven toward the dramatic, to play the part off a definite self, or to the- 
ology where self completion may be achieved by the universality of God. 


687. Deming, Barbara. “The World of Hamlet,” pp. 36-44. Hamlet's 
subject is the heart’s refusal to accept the facts of fortune. Every char- 
acter in the play finds it hard to accept the given, though the responses 
differ: Hamlet protests the fact of evil; Claudius regrets that he cannot 
call evil by some other name; Ophelia protests the fact that her father 
and Hamlet demand differing responses; Polonius protests Hamlet's fail- 
ure to accept Claudius’s regime; Gertrude like Ophelia refuses to accept the 
fact that differing loyalties require differing choices. Hamlet’s protest 
differs from the others in that the evil he protests 7s outrageous. His 
honest confronting of the power of evil, of man’s inability to know or 
control himself, of death, and of ignorance transmutes his protest into 
“tragic acceptance.” 


688. Sharp, William. “W. B. Yeats: A Poet Not in the Theatre,” pe. 
67-82. Yeats’s views on the public theater explain his difficulty in 
coming a successful public playwright. His dismissal of character, his pref- 
erence for “lyricism, unmixed passion, ‘the integrity of fire’ 
difficulties for the critic. To avoid the use of characters (defined as “a 
complex of closely related attitudes so put together . . . to make clear 
some limited aspect of human motivation”) may result in plays without 
the contexts that enable attitudes to be communicated. The Noh plays, 
praised by Yeats, do show contrasting attitudes that characterize the 
speakers and create emotion. Yeats’s own plays, though not the poems, 
are unsatisfactory in this regard. 


689. Hewitt, Barnard. “Thornton Wilder Says ‘Yes,’ ” Pp . 110-120. 
Though his output is small—three full length plays—Wi rc. must be 

baci among the forefront of American playwrights. He used farce in 

he Matchmaker to “‘celebrate . . . the radical, the pioneering, the ex- 

loring, the creative spirit in man.” The double vision is used in Our 
Frown to weave past into present to celebrate ‘‘everyday activity, poignant 
feeling, and the peace that comes with acceptance,” and in The Skin of 
Our Teeth to locate the present in the panorama of the past and to show 
that “the history of man is one of continual struggle for survival through 
mastery not only of the world without but also of the world within.” His 
theories and practice of the art of the theater also justify giving him high 


lace among contemporary playwrights. 
. — Lee A. Burress, Jr. 


VICTORIAN STUDIES, II:4, June 1959. (Addendum) 


690. Parsons, Coleman O. “The Wintry Duel: A Victorian Import,” 
pp. 317-322. A duel in winter 1856-57 between two French merty- 
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makers, Deluns-Montaud and Joseph Boittelle, costumed as Harlequin and 
Pierrot, resulting in the near-death of Boitelle-Pierrot, ‘‘quickened the 
imaginations of French painters and through them stimulated Victorian 
dramatists."’ Jean Léon Gérome’s popular melodramatic canvas, picturing 
the death of Pierrot and making an Indian the victorious duelist seconded 
by Harlequin, inspired Edward Fitzball’s Christmas Eve; or, The Duel 
in the Snow climaxing in the deaths of both duelists. Fitzball’s winter 
tableau was pirated in the stage version of Dumas’s The Corsican Bro- 
thers, in turn travestied in H. J. Byron’s The Corsican “Brothers”; or, 
The Troublesome Twins. Thus the tragic-comic ironies of life influenced 
art and art stimulated drama, stirring the Victorian imagination. 

— J. Wallace Donald 


WHETSTONE, III:4, Fall 1959. 


691. Lund, Mary Graham. “Don Quixote Rides Again or Some Co- 
ordinates are Outside,” pp. 172-178. Nabokov distinguishes ten sub- 
liminal co-ordinates by which Lolita is plotted, describing them as “the 
nerves of the novel.” ‘In some mathematical equations . . . the co- 
ordinates occur outside of something-or-other; it must also be true of 
... a novel that wells up from the unconscious.” With some of his 
co-ordinates Nabokov spoofs the “peeping Toms and prurient Tabbies,” 
with others he jousts with the windmills of progressive education, 
American motels and restaurants, in short, with the mediocrities of a 
vast middle-class culture. 

— John J. McAleer 


WILLIAM AND MARY QUARTERLY, Third Series, XVII:1, 
January 1960. 


692. Levy, Leonard W. “Did the Zenger Case Really Matter? Freedom 
of the Press in Colonial New York,” pp. 35-50. Colonial America did 
not cherish freedom of the press. The Zenger case was not a great victory 
against the royal judges or for freedom of the press. The jury returned 
a verdict of not guilty because of the lawyer’s forensic skill, but the com- 
mon law remained unchanged. ‘‘No cause was more honored by rhetor- 
ical declamation and dishonored in practice than that of freedom of ex- 
pression during the revolutionary period.” 

— Lee A. Burress, Jr. 
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